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Art. I.—THE RELATION OF WAR TO HUMAN NATURE. 


La Guerre et la Paix: Recherches sur le Principe et la Constitution du 
Droitdes Gens. Par P.J. Proupwon. 3° édition. Paris. 1861. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


In these trenchant and powerful books, his latest publica- 
tion, M. Proudhon—a man famous for the probing radical- 
ism of his principles, and for the remorseless sincerity with 
which he ultimates all the implications of his premises — pre- 
sents a vigorous and brilliant.plea for the social necessity, the 
divine rightfulness, the varied and copious beneficence of war. 
The work is done with lucid method, by a master of the ma- 
terial. It is valuable, both for fact and for thought. There 
is a great deal of wisdom and sound argument in it, still 
more of dashing emotion and vehement eloquence. But it is 
Vitiated by the dominant presence of French “ glory,” with its 
theatric illusions. The setting of its truths in forced perspec- 
tives gives them a false moral effect. The discolorations of 
the rash personality of the author affect his perceptions, and 
leave sensible traces on his sentiments and reasonings. His 
course of procedure also is wrong. He starts from the burn- 
ing postulates of his instincts, and approaches the subject from 
beneath, arguing from what has always been actual; whereas 
he should approach it from above, arguing from the com- 
manding axioms of ethics to the ideal state which ought to 
become actual by progressive conquests over imperfection. 
Not history, but philosophy, is the arbiter of right, and fur- 
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nishes the true standard for the future of mankind. The 
plausible plea which deduces the moral rightness of war from 
its historic universality is transparently sophistical, although 
so often brought forward and so unsuspiciously accepted. 
Must war be in accordance with the will of God, because no 
nation ever yet existed forty years without waging it? Nota 
day has ever passed without the occurrence of thefts, adul- 
teries, and murders. Yet these crimes are opposed to the will 
of God. We believe in a providential order of the world, in 
spite of their constant recurrence. Certain inevitable attend- 
ants of a wild nomadic life are superseded and forgotten in 
the life of polished cities. The butterfly, soaring in sunshine 
and the azure, no longer wears the slough he cast as a slug. 
The perfected mammal sheds the provisional organs indispen- 
sable in the temporary types he passes through in his develop- 
mental ascension. So many necessities in the red epochs of 
vengeance and rapine will be left behind when men reach a fine 
. civility, based on a scientific co-ordination of rights and duties, 
magnanimous sympathy, and gentle manners. 

Besides, there is, to a humane thinker, not carried away by 
passionate sentimentalism and declamation, something painful 
in the way M. Proudhon verbally smooths over and lessens 
the evils of war, exaggerates and rouges its blessings, stimu- 
lating the passions of vanity, pride, ambition, and martial 
honor, casting comparative contempt on the far more sacred 
virtues of meekness, piety, self-denial, and quiet industry. No 
one from perusing his terse and complacent pages would ever 
imagine war to be the colossal agglomeration of calamity and 
sorrow which at the best it is. His tribunitian picture, so 
ornate and high-toned, contrasted with the sad and stern real- 
ity, affects us as though, when expecting to see the form of the 
dead exhibited in solemn shroud and pall, it were displayed 
tricked out with the tawdriness of a doll. M. Proudhon writes 
not as an impartial judge of peace and war; he appears as the 
zealous advocate of war. We shall not follow the details of 
his able but perverse volumes with hostile criticism. We pre- 
fer to take up the subject ourselves in a different light. 

Our purpose is to consider war in its connection with 
human nature and the moral law; and especially the relations 
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of our present war to the social condition and ethical senti- 
ments of the nineteenth century. The topic is certainly a 
timely one. 

In the outset, our attention is called to the explaining 
ground of human war, the earlier vistas of creation that proph- 
esied it, the darker elements of our nature that necessitated it. 
Throughout the vast forecourt and epochs of the animal king- 
dom, from the bugs of the pool to the leviathan, from the ver- 
min of the soil to the lion, from the motes of the sunbeam to the 
pterodactyl, all the anterior races of beings were equipped with 
weapons, animated with aggressive and repelling instincts, and 
led to fight and prey on each other. Their whole existence was 
full of battling and cannibalism. When man appeared, made 
in the image of his Creator, it might be thought he was too lof- 
tily endowed for the enactment of such scenes ; but in the lower 
range of his being he contained the sum of the passions and ex- 
posures of the foregone orders. He was mightily furnished 
with self-love, goaded by ravenous appetites, supplied with envy, 
cunning, and pride, capable of anger and hatred, moved by im- 
pulses to gnash and snatch, tear and smite. Here on this brute 
side of human nature rested the primitive possibility of war. 
Here in this fiend-spirit of human nature was that monster en- 
gendered, nourished, and cast forth. Man was morally imper- 
fect, sometimes inspired with vindictive passions ; therefore was 
war possible, and, under certain combinations of circumstan- 
ces, inevitable. Accordingly, as soon as men were numerous 
enough to form tribes whose pursuits, whims, or desires might 
interfere, whose apparent interests might clash, armed strifes 
began. And the air has hurtled and rung with them ever 
since. Each generation has clothed the globe afresh in a livery 
of banners and garments rolled in blood. Not a season has 
passed in whith victims by hundreds of hecatombs have not 
been offered up in the shambles of this war-fiend. Armies have 
lined all the centuries, and battles daily kept pace with the cir- 
cling hours. When we think of the awfulness of deadly strife 
between men, and of its inseparable consequences, — confront- 
ing brothers transformed into hyenas, furiously rending each 
other ; the blasting of all the blessed affections of life ; the de- 
struction of property ; the subversion and delay of civilization 
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and progress ; the organized diffusion and perpetuation of bar- 
barism, crime, and misery; the exchange of love, plenty, and 
happiness for hate, hardship, and wretched terrors, — and then 
remember, notwithstanding all this, how universally war has 
prevailed, we must be filled with astonishment and sadness. 
We must exclaim, in wonder, What delusion has stultified the 
minds, what rage has frenzied the breasts of men, that they 
should persist in such a.course? Had they from the first been 
wise, and loved each other, studying their mutual weal, and 
toiling fraternally to develop their common resources and fulfil 
their united destiny, the entire earth might ere now have been 
made a paradise, all its children, cradled in peace and bliss, 
when their mortal hour came willingly passing from heaven 
below, through the gate of death, to heaven above. But, alas! 
inflamed with selfishness and animosity, an irrepressible mania 
for contention, they have destroyed their own happiness and 
transmitted an awful heritage of hostilities and woes to their 
posterity. War has been the chief business of mankind hith- 
erto. They have invented an inexhaustible variety of weap- 
ons. and engines of death, contrived constant occasions for 
fighting, filled the world with the convulsion of their con- 
flicts, and the channel of the ages with a gurgling river of 
gore on which navies might ride. The cultivation of martial 
pursuits has beyond a question absorbed the thoughts, pas- 
sions, energies, time, of our race, to a sad extent. It has 
been estimated that twenty thousand millions of human be- 
ings — twenty times the present population of the earth — 
have perished from war, under a concentration of outrage in- 
flicted by the violence of man. The wickedness herein re- 
vealed, spurning every moral law, is only equalled by the folly, 
overlooking every self-interest, that could permit such a whole- 
sale manufacture of woe to go on. The tremendous extent 
and pertinacity of the habit of human slaughter in battle, its 
shocking criminality, and its incredible foolishness, when re- 
garded from an advanced religious position, are three facts on 
the threshold of our subject calculated to appall every thought- 
ful man, and startle him into amazement. 

As we come to the main body of facts, we are first confronted 
by the question of causes. The occasions of wars, the oppor- 
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tunities for the provoking motives to rush forth, are very nu- 
merous; but the real causes or motives themselves are com- 
paratively few. Among the earliest of these incentives was 


avaricious desire, the greed of an unprincipled selfishness, - 


forming predatory bands, and making wars of conquest. The 
first armed sallies, probably, were marauding incursions. In 
a rude and lawless age, when man had not freed himself from 
the entanglements of mere earthliness, when the moral law 
was dim and ineffectual, when there was no valid tribunal but 
the strong arm uplifting the sword, what was there to re- 
strain a furious horde from falling on the harvests and wealth 
of a peaceful neighbor? In savage races, in early stages of 
civilization, there is also an intense repugnance to labor; and 
from the dawn of historic time until within a few centuries, 
wars have been waged all around the globe to secure slaves to 
do the drudgery of the victors. This habit has ceased now in 
civilized lands, but the nations of Central Africa practise it 
still. The lure of conquest, spoils, slaves, has caused a thou- 
sand wars. No moralist now affects to defend this ‘style of 
war. , 

Prominent also among the effective causes of conflict has 
always been an acrimonious hostility, a spirit of revenge, pro- 
voking wars of retaliation. Individuals of one clan or coun- 
try were injured, insulted, or slain by those of another, or their 
possessions were seized. The instinctive retort was an army, 
hurled on the hated territory, devouring its fruit with their 
locust-numbers, darkening its heaven with the flight of their 
arrows, burning its fields, levelling its towns, enslaving its in- 
habitants, bearing off its available plunder. Many a page in 
the book of war has thus been covered. Every enlightened 
thinker now acknowledges that the passion which breeds this 
kind of war is thoroughly wrong and pernicious. 

Another most influential cause of martial struggles between 
nations has been the maddening prize of glory, the hunger and 
thirst for admiration and honor, enkindling wars of ambition. 
Feats of muscular force, careless courage, burning enthusiasm, 
victorious energy, are the achievements that most stir the won- 
der and extort the applause of uncultivated men. They cause 
the nerves and pulses of every beholder to tingle. Such deeds 
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and qualities found the best, nay, in those times, almost the 
only, stage for their exhibition on the battle-field, where man 
met man foot to foot, and eye to eye, and the strongest pre- 
vailed. ‘Those who were foremost in conspicuous daring and 
doing were the objects of intense curiosity and boundless praise. 
The homage of the people was paid them. They bore sway in 
tent, forum, and field. They were decked with imperial in- 
signia. When they entered the capital in triumph, the popu- 
lation thronged the avenues and swarmed the roofs with tiptoe 
eagerness, flinging garlands, and shaking the sky with their 
shouts. The love of fame was thus kindled in the heart of hu- 
manity, and military expeditions were the means through which 
it sought gratification. And so it was natural that the waging 
of war should become general and chronic. The sense of com- 
mon decency would now prevent any man from advocating a 
war explicitly for the purpose of gratifying ambition. 

Another source still of the embroilment of nations in armed 
strife is found in sectarian zeal, the focus of superstitious big- 
otry, which, under the impulse of narrow and heated convic- 
tions, spreads fanaticism, intolerance, proselytism, and prose- 
cutes wars of opinion. There is no spirit so implacable and 
fiendish as the bigot-spirit of a false religion. In a remote an- 
tiquity, the crowded empires of India were rent, drenched in 
gore, and wellnigh desolated, by the internecine encounters of 
Brahmin and Buddhist. Similar scenes were also enacted in 
Persia when the votaries of the Magian religion were swept 
away, and afterwards when they were restored. The ten Pa- 
gan persecutions of early Christendom destroyed their victims 
by thousands. The Moslems, under the crescent standard of 
their Prophet, harvested the vineyard of half the world into 
the wine-press of their hurricane conquests, and rode through 
it up to their horses’ bridles in the purple mire. The throne of 
the Inquisition swam on a brimming dungeon of blood. The 
Huguenots in France, the Vaudois in Piedmont, the Puritans 
in Great Britain, and many other schismatics in other places, 
were plied by the Papal power with bayonets and bullets, racks 
and fagots, till the barbarity horrified earth and heaven. 
Battle-fields were strewn with dead on account of the philo- 
sophical contentions between the Realists and the Nominalists, 
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thus demonstrating by the geometry of stabs and strokes that, 
if ideas were merely nominal, passions at least were real. 
Mental liberality and charity have now attained a preponder- 
ant power and diffusion, which, in conjunction with the increas- 
ing pacification and consent of interests and pursuits, make it 
unlikely that we shall have more wars of this sort. 

A further cause of national quarrels and bloodshed is 
the envious and rapacious selfishness of political policy, pro- 
ducing wars of rivalry. Nations, each possessed with a spirit 
of selfish individuality, greedily tugging for a distinguished 
supremacy, malignantly watch each other, with braced mus- 
cles, their armor on. If one people see another outstripping 
them in the race for aggrandizement and political influence, 
in a chagrined revulsion of envy and fear they declare war, 
and fight to bring them back abreast or behind. Do not the 
fixed usages and proverbial maxims of international law and 
diplomacy declare that “‘ the balance of power” must be pre- 
served at all hazards and at whatever cost? The selfish pride 
and spleen of rival nationalities cannot brook an acknowledged 
superior. It will never do to let any nation pursue uninter- 
rupted the career of prosperity and dilating strength! So 
Rome and Carthage clutched and fought for centuries, till the 
lonely fisherman spread his nets on the birthplace of Hannibal. 
So Holland battled for the commercial and naval sweeping of 
the seas. France and England have for a thousand years kept 
even pace, each suspiciously eying the other, each feeling of 
its sword-handle and uttering an ominous growl at every step 
the other has taken, every warlike invention or new arma- 
ment of the one being straightway echoed by a corresponding 
equipment of the other, the Warrior answering La Gloire. 
But when Russia, steadily hewing her way from the mountains 
to the sea, from the Kremlin of Moscow to the mosques of 
Constantinople, became such a gigantic power as to shake 
their complacent equality, they united to reduce her over- 
grown bulk, — and the battle-axe of Richard, the crusade 
sword of St. Louis, and the scymitar of Saladin were levelled 
together against the Greek cross. Such has been the invariable 
policy of nations in the past, as to make the feeling very rife in 
America at this moment, that the chief powers of the Old 
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World would rejoice at our dismemberment and ruin. We 
have become so prosperous and mighty, it is thought, that 
they cannot tolerate us with any comfort. The terrible wars 
under Napoleon — costing six millions of lives, leaving a mili- 
tary road of human bones from Borodino to the Pyramids — 
were largely owing to the family alliance of the crowned heads 
of Europe, the league of kings against peoples, whereby they 
were to support each other’s dynasties, and wherefore they 
strove to reinstate the Bourbons, the vomit of the Revolution, 
on the throne of France. In an advanced state of civilization, 
when governments and society are firmly builded and held in 
law, few wars occur — as the history of the last five centuries 
shows — save those resulting from national envy, the intrigues 
and provocations of diplomacy. But every person of mature 
and comprehensive thought now sees the solidarity of mankind, 
confesses that the interests of all countries are fundamentally 
harmonious, and knows that the welfare of each is, in the long 
run, enhanced by the increasing welfare of the rest. 

Again, a prolific cause of military conflicts is to be found in 
the observance of an hereditary standard of false honor, which 
allows a nation no alternative, when dissensions arise, and the 
other customary modes of settlement have failed, but to appeal 
to the ordeal of battle, and leave the question to the arbitra- 
tion of physical force, constituting wars of vindication. These 
have sprung primarily from that animal impulse — consciously 
avowed only among savages, with whom there is no test or 
court of reference — which says, “ 1 demand this; you refuse 
it; go to, we will fight and see.” This impulse has been 
legalized and transmitted as a rule for the mutual observance 
of nations! It is called the ultimate argument of kings, and 
has been the parent of unnumbered contests. Two nations 
fall out. Owing to the suspicious pride of the people, and the 
ageravating chicanery of the negotiators, they find it hard to 
adjust their claims, harder yet to bear their recriminations. 
They fly into a passion, and invoke the decision of swords and 
cannon-balls. They ignite the magazine of war, and when 
one or two hundred thousand men have been blown to pieces 
by the explosion, they come together in council, their honor is 
vindicated, the right is made perfectly clear, they compromise 
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their disputes, and are satisfied! Who will not now cheer- 
fully admit that it would have been incomparably better for 
them to have met in council and peaceably settled their con- 
troversy before fighting ? 

These, then, are the primary causes of war. Had it not 
been for avarice, revenge, ambition, envy, intolerance, bad 
temper in dispute, would there ever have been a war among 
men? When we consider these causes of war as excuses for 
it, as justifications of its iniquitious atrocities, their futility is 
glaring. If a longing for contiguous harvests or territories 
justifies national war, then private theft and highway robbery 
are justifiable: for the multiplying enlargement of an indi- 
vidual act cannot alter its moral ingredients. If revenge for 
a sneer or a wrong be a justifying motive for national war, 
then the citizen may justifiably slay in the street the man who 
insults or injures him: for a given act has the same ethical 
qualities when performed by the component unit as when per- 
formed by the corporate whole. If sheer love of fame can 
ever justify a national war, then it is innocent for all men to 
turn warriors, and organize the achievement of glory by fight- 
ing into the leading business of life: for that which is right in 
itself cannot be made wrong by being boldly avowed and car- 
ried out for what it really is. If the conviction on the part of 
one people that another is in fatal error of belief be a justifi- 
eation of national war, then Catholic should imprison Protes- 
tant, Calvinist exterminate Unitarian, and the Holy Alliance 
hunt with fire and sword the whole unevangelical world be- 
side: for consistency is a jewel, and that which is self-annihilat- 
ing when ultimated cannot be true and good. If envy and 
dread of the transcending greatness of a nation justify others 
in declaring war against it, to cripple its enterprise and check 
its career, then no differencing prerogatives of riches, genius, 
influence, or advantage should be permitted in the world: for 
if one man, wiser, abler, happier, than another, has a just right 
to enjoy that superiority, a nation in the same condition must 
have the same right. To affirm that the obstinacy of a contro- 
versialist, the perplexing difficulty of a debate, justifies a na- 
tional resort to the battle-field, implies that God speaks more 
plainly in the dark chances of war than in the clear responses 
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of reason, that there is more wisdom in a hurried consultation 
of camp-officers than in a deliberate congress of philosophers, 
that there is better morality in the sword-strokes of maddened 
combatants than in the consciences of impartial referees, and 
that the logic of grape-shot conveys more luminous statements 
and convincing arguments than the lips of any statesman can 
utter: and these assertions are such mere appeals to prejudice 
and folly that no sober mind would dream of maintaining 
them. The pretended justifications ef wilful wars, therefore, 
when tried in the light of the culture of our time, are empty 
and forceless. They are sham excuses covering the real mo- 
tives. The real motives are so alien from the moral law, that 
it is necessary to disguise them before acting on them. The 
principle of war is obsolete, only its passion survives ; and be- 
fore that passion can venture to indulge itself it is obliged to 
put on a transforming garb of noble associations. 

Wars are waged now among civilized nations because they 
were waged in the past, because they were then so necessary, 
common, glorious. The custom has been handed down as an 
authority which the stolid conservatism of the world obeys. 
Had it never been known before, — had the dead generations 
not entailed on the living ones the furious legacy and example 
of their mutual grudges, — would England, Germany, Amer- 
ica, freshly invent it now? In the absence of a paramount 
ethical order and law, when the unbridled impulses of families, 
the high-handed passions of tribes, ruled all, war was an or- 
ganic necessity. It prevailed unrebuked. It got consolidated, 
in the framework and customs of society. And therefore is it 
that war swims the oceans and strides the continents of the 
globe to-day. It is no necessity now, save from prestige and 
usage. It is no expediency at all. If the world could forget 
its ancient habits, and for its communities, as it already has 
for its individuals, displace allegiance to the duellist’s code of 
honor by fealty to the good man’s sense of right, every national 
disagreement henceforth would be adjusted without the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood. 

If we left this department of the subject here, the treatment 
might justly be called contracted and unfair. We have 
regarded war thus far solely from the point of view of the 
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Christian moralist, looking at the primary causes, whence it 
must receive a total condemnation. It wears a different 
aspect, and sometimes claims hearty justification, when sur- 
veyed from the point of view of the legist, the statesman, and 
the patriot, looking at its secondary causes, embracing un- 
pardonable provocations and inestimable stakes. Man is in- 
trusted by God with sacred rights of liberty, justice, knowl- 
edge, happiness. His home, his country, is the post where he 
is set to maintain these trusts. If an unprincipled selfishness 
undertakes by force to cleave them down or wrest them from 
him, the inmost oracles: of nature summon him to resist unto 
the last gasp, and die sooner than retreat or surrender. The 
instinct of highest loyalty prompts him to protect with every 
available weapon those inalienable rights which, confided to 
him by his Maker, are the heart of his heart, the life of his 
life, the essence, investiture, and receptacle of his duty. We 
hold, with Robert Hall, that in general, in actual practice, 
war is the repeal of the moral law. But we cannot abdicate 
the sovereignty of our nature, and give up the fruition of 
those primal endowments whose action constitutes a diviner 
soul within the soul, a choicer existence within existence. 
Thus, while war is an evil which must never be sought, it may 
sometimes be an obligation fo meet it with girded front when 
it comes. We cannot rightfully make it as a choice, but we 
may be bound to accept it as a necessity. Non-resistance, as 
a working théory, seems to us feeble, romantic, and incom- 
petent, though we cannot help respecting its advocates. It 
attempts to adjust harmony and perfection to imperfectness 
and discord. It is the application of a scheme of ideal laws to 
a perverse set of conditions. A machine making twenty-five 
per cent waste of power in friction cannot be worked accord- 
ing to the laws of pure mechanics. 

Therefore, besides the kinds of wars already specified, which 
can never be justified in any court of enlightened humanity 
and religious ethics, there are two species of wars which may 
sometimes be rightfully advocated. One is a war of expan- 
sion, when a people, in their advancing development of ideas 
and civilization, have outgrown their old forms of opinion, 
law, government, and fashion, yet their rulers insist on forci- 
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bly holding them back, fastening their irksome yokes and 
tyrannical restrictions upon the growing organism with no 
allowance for its germinating energies and progressive life. 
A bourgeoning nation, under such circumstances, has an in- 
defeasible right to rend its fetters, punish its oppressors, and 
make them powerless for tyranny, asserting its life by destruc- 
tive force,—as a plant tears apart the roots of trees, and 
pushes stones aside, and splits the ground, in its upward course 
to the light. There is a profound connection between the two 
declarations of Christ, “I came that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly,’’ —“‘ I came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword.” 

The other justifiable exercise of destructive power on the 
part of a nation is when, assailed in the vitalities of its au- 
thority, freedom, honor, means of sustenance and defence, it 
is compelled to expire or wage a war of self-preservation. 
There are in the inner sanctuaries of a country sacred de- 
posits, which must be guarded with sleepless vigilance, and 
defended at every cost; for these once profaned or stolen, the 
heart of the people rots, their vision fails, and their doom is 
to perish. Physical blows and bodily destruction are not the 
worst outrages, not the ultimate ills. There are wounds of the 
personality which draw no blood, stabs of conscience, worth, 
dignity, ‘*from which manhood and immortality flow out,” 
and our very being invisibly “bleeds to everlasting death.”’ 
If a country tamely suffer itself to be violently dismembered 
by the arbitrary will of bad men, a plotting crew of dema- 
gogues, it has not the unitary consciousness of a living na- 
tionality, but is a dead accretion of parts, waiting for some 
chance shock to crumble its atoms on the soil. Self-preser- 
vation is the normal instinct of whatever has life; and the 
intensity of repellent sensitiveness to injurious wrong meas- 
ures the height of life and the rank of being. Whether is it 
better, that good permit itself to be made the footstool of evil, 
or rise in its godlike majesty and drive evil into nonentity ? 

There can be no doubt in any fair mind, unblinded by preju- 
dice and acquainted with the facts of the case, as to the jus- 
tice and obligation of the war we are now carrying on with the 
treasonous slaveholders and their confederates. No language 
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is too severe to characterize the accomplices, who, goaded on 

apparently by malignant jealousy and ambition, laying their 

plans years ago and pushing them steadily forward ever since, 

are mainly, if not entirely, responsible for this whole mischief. 

They have raised an army with the sworn purpose of cleaving 

the dominion of our common country in twain, and establish- 

ing their self-will on the ruins of her authority. Accordingly 

we have our choice between two courses. We must either put 

down this rebellion by iron-handed power, using as a path to 

good a necessary evil forced on us against our will, or else sub- 
mit to an evil far deadlier. For to let an oligarchy of conspir- 
ators destroy the Republic of the United States, and quench 

all the cheering influences of its example, would be an evil 

worse than this war. To let the insane conceit, the insufferable 

insolence and autocratic rule of the slave-power have their own 
way, and ride over us, would be an evil worse than this war. 
To let chattel-slavery spread its iniquity and demoralization 
farther, and acquire a new tenure of existence as a part of our 
national policy, would be an evil worse than this war. To let 
the dictating influence which has directed the government for 
the last twenty years go on, by military conquest or by purchase 
annexing new territory to perpetuate human bondage, postpon- 
ing the inevitable crisis for another generation, thus precipitat- 
ing the catastrophe of disruption and struggle on our children 
instead of on ourselves; would be an evil worse than to have 
this war now. There remains, therefore, no honorable issue for 
us but to accept the dire conflict as a war of self-preservation 
and necessity, and come up to the brunt with unbroken una- 
nimity, determined to fight it through so effectually that not 
even a ghost of it shall ever rise to haunt posterity. Since we 
must take up the gauntlet, let us do it without compunction, 
and strike with irresistible vigor. The rebels advance, in the 
interests of slavery and treason, to assail us, the passions of 
selfish ambition .and sectional hatred fusing their ranks into 
one desperate mass. Let the loyal people advance, in the name 
of God and humanity, in the interests of morality and civil- 
ization, to disarm them, the sublimer passions of patriotism and 
liberty blending all our squadrons into a solid avalanche of con- 
science, valor, and victory. 
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Next to be considered after the causes of war are its evils, — 
a dire list! Who can, with any adequacy, describe the hor- 
rors of war? We here stand confounded with astonishment, 
aghast with sorrow and terror. The blood curdles in the veins 
of the appreciating contemplator. The portrayer drops his pen 
in despair. The orator’s tongue cleaves to the roof of his 
mouth. It is vain to undertake to impart a competent con- 
ception of the crimes and miseries belonging to war. They 
have been made too common and familiar through literature 
to pierce our custom-hardened feelings. They are too remote 
and vast to be vividly apprehended and felt. Their appalling 
character and magnitude stun the imagination, and pass off 
like the burden of a frightful dream. Or, if we do try to realize 
the subject, by analyzing the mountainous masses,of outrage 
and anguish into their components, and earnestly regarding in 
detail the individual cases of fiendishness, mutilation, and tor- 
ture, the heart sickens, the overstrained sensibilities shudder 
with alarm, faintness, and loathing, and we are compelled to 
find relief by turning away from the intolerable spectacles. 
And yet we must not do the theme we are examining so great 
injustice, as not to attempt some indication of the contents of 
its longest and weightiest department. 

It is, then, in the outset, an axiom in battle, to do the en- 
emy the utmost possible damage, even unto absolute annihi- 
lation, setting no limits to destruction,*knowing no remorse or 
pity, until victory and safety are secured. Accordingly, Napo- 
leon did a right creditable piece of generalship when, with 
perpendicular firing, he broke the ice at Austerlitz over which 
the defeated Russians and Austrians were retreating, and in 
less than five minutes sunk over thirty thousand of them, each 
man of whom had a home expecting his return. 

The recruiting-sergeant could tell a tale to make stones 
weep, of the hardships, sorrows, drunkenness, deceptions, mad- 
ness, that impel men to fill the rolls of enlistment. The 
heart-breaking sobs and mortal despair in the cottages of the 
peasantry, the reckless mutilation of themselves by those ex- 
posed to be drafted for the wars, reveal the character of con- 
scription in the various despotic countries of the world. The 
unendurable tyranny and brutality of military rule in many 
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instances, the deadly exhaustion of forced marches and short 
rations, the draining fevers and swooping pestilences that 
sweep off such hosts from most armies in their unwholesome 
encampments, destitute of every comfort, sleep-breaking alarms, 
and heavy homesickness of soul, are the routine of a cam- 
paign, and among the lesser evils of a soldier’s life. For, 
next, the curtain of battle is lifted, and the reeling field itself 
exposed, canopied with smoke, reverberant with yells, trav- 
ersed with lacerating missiles, drenched in blood and fire, 
engirt as it were by the yawning jaws of hell. A gay and 
gallant regiment of youths, collected from many a village- 
green, advance to storm a battery. Suddenly one blinding 
gush of flame, and a storm of shells explodes upon their breasts 
and faces, scattering their mangled remains in every direction. 

The day is lost and won, and night sets in. Over the 
ghastly panorama of broken drums, draggled standards, life- 
less horses, stiffened corpses, writhing shapes of wounded hu- 
manity whose torture-parched lips are scarce able to whisper, 
serenely sails the moon. Then heartless soldiers and the 
shameless camp-followers prowl abroad to plunder the yet 
palpitating bodies of foes and comrades. The next sun sees 
birds of prey flocking to gorge themselves. For them this 
feast was prepared. Soon companies are sent out to bury the 
dead. The bodies are piled up. Great holes are dug, and 
the work is begun. See, beneath the opening vest of that fair 
young man, what is it that gleams so? A miniature. And 
yonder, what does that rigid hand press so closely upon the 
bloodless lip? A ‘lock of hair. Perhaps it his mother’s. Ah, 
humanity, thou art sweet and holy even here! Indiscrimi- 
nately they are all flung in together, and covered with com- 
mon earth. And no vestige of them is left to be borne to the 
far-away homes they left, — the hapless homes where they are 
prayed for, and where the news of the victory will carry faint- 
ness, and a lasting agony deeper than death. 

The horrors of siege and sack stand alone, even amidst 
the enormities of war. In old time, famine reigned till the 
skeleton survivors could not bury the dead, and mothers de- 
voured their babes. Now a hail-storm of bombs showers over 
the walls, tearing into the houses, exploding in the chambers 
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of women, in the cradles of infants, in the beds of the sick, 
shattering the asylums of the wounded to fragments. After- 
wards comes the onslaught and capture, when vengeance, ava- 
rice, lust, and slaughter career almost unchecked, and the 
inhabitants of the doomed city are made to drink as bitter and 
direful a cup as that which Sodom drank in the day when fire 
and brimstone rained from heaven and submerged her. 

One glimpse at the surgical saws, probes, and knives, quan- 
tities of artificial limbs, barrels of salve, loads of lint, provided 
in the outfit of an army, is enough to suggest the necessary 
scenes in the hospitals. But to set forth an adequate view of 
the general deterioration of character, the unfitting for useful 
pursuits, the universal demoralization, that ordinarily result 
from the life of a war-camp and follow in the wake of an army, 
would require a volume; and we forbear. 

There are certain evils, however, of which there is danger 
from this war of ours, against which we must carefully make 
every feasible provision. The first is the engendering of an 
inveterate animosity between the opposed sections of the coun- 
try, which will brood, rankle, and burn for years after the 
Union is reconstructed and outward peace established. We 
must see to it that no unnecessary obstacles be interposed 
to the healing influences of one religion, one language, one 
history, a growing identity of interests, and a multiplying 
intimacy of interlacing ties of business, friendship, and con- 
sanguinity. 

We believe the rank and file of our present army are 
animated by sentiments of love and duty, their consciences 
girded by high principle, their hearts and habits guarded by 
a virtuous discipline and watchfulness without, and by moral 
and religious restraints within, in a degree very exceptional 
in the history of soldiery. Still it must be borne in mind 
that they are exposed to many demoralizing circumstances, 
in danger of acquiring a distaste for the routine of peaceful 
industry, and growing careless of the unobtrusive but indis- 
pensable virtues of the home, the street, and the church. All 
available counteractives must be generously employed. 

But most especially we ought to beware of paying too much 
attention to holiday soldiering after the war is over.- Many 
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complaints are now heard that the military art has been so 
generally neglected by the body of our people in these last 
years of peace and fancied security. We totally dissent from 
these complaints. Far better wait now six months to organize 
our sober and intelligent people to meet this dréad exigency, 
than to have been prepared at a day’s notice, at the expense of 
a permanent standing army, like the Austrian hordes, eating 
up the health and virtue of the land. It will be a great evil 
if this war gives a deep, wide, and lasting impulse to the mar- 
tial spirit, and secures an important extension to the military 
profession. Another war ought to be made less likely by this 
one, not more likely. But if vast bodies of troops be kept 
enrolled in any form, and popular generals review them on 
glittering gala-days, it will foster the fighting spirit, inflame 
- dangerous aspirants, be a natural step towards warlike enter- 
prises abroad or at home, perhaps lead to a military dictator- 
ship, at all events squander precious means and time in vain 
displays. 

Proceeding in our examination of war, our attention is now 
due to its alleviations. Here in the shocking catalogue of 
the annals of destruction are interspersed a few golden leaves, 
which show like interpolations by angelic hands in a composi- 
tion by fiends. Such is the radiance of these pages, that they 
have cast a deceitful gleam around all the rest, as a pool of 
blood may mirror moon and stars. Dauntless valor of soul is 
so bright, that military ferocity has caught a baleful lustre 
from its reflection. So sublime is the sentiment of genuine 
patriotism, crying, as the consecrated hero falls on the high 
places of the field, “It is sweet and beautiful to die for one’s 
country,” that demagogues and ruffians have put on its spuri- 
ous mask, and captivated the world as they ravaged other 
nations for the fatal aggrandizement of their own. 

There is this partial justification for the admiration often 
felt for a vast and solemn movement of martial enterprise, that 
it takes a large proportion of its agents up to a higher plane 
than their wonted one, and subjects them to the bracing, puri- 
fying regimen of larger motives and a more dignified behavior 
than those of their customary manner. Thousands who in a 
time of peace lead low and deranged lives of gross self-indul- 
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gence and reckless irregularity, when the tonic blast of war 
blows through all their haunts and sounds a clarion summons 
over the land, are caught up out of their festering sloth and 
lusts into a higher range of sentiments, — a deep sense of fealty 
to law and country, a devoted love for their leaders, a gener- 
ous emulation with their fellows, a thrilling recognition of 
the charms of bravery, grace, and magnanimity, — are taught 
self-denial and labor, organized into a life of promptitude and 
order, move forward, animated by consentaneous purpose, led 
by music, a living mass of beauty and strength, enveloped in 
a magical halo of poetry, devotion, and invincibility. The 
transformation of the vicious and sullied loungers of bar-rooms 
and stews, the bruised brawlers and pests of the street, into 
the splendid soldiers of a scrupulously disciplined army, is one 
aspect of the work of war which reveals something of the re- 
generating power of religion, and is full of moral grandeur. 

In spite of our dislike of war, let us do it justice, and con- 
fess that it has frequently been a theatre for the intensified 
exhibition and reward of certain forms of grand attributes of 
man. Did not loyalty, chastity, forbearance, courtesy, en- 
durance, disinterested enterprise, find their apotheosis in the 
martial ideal of the great institution of knighthood? No leaf 
in all the ponderous tome of human history even now is half 
as fascinating and satisfactory to romantic sentiment as the 
leaf — so brilliant, notwithstanding its sombre margin and 
scattered blots — contributed by chivalry. In the heavy prose 
of the Middle Age, chivalry was a lyric episode. It was the 
wedlock of religion and arms. Its valiant blood leaped in the 
arteries and flushed the face of EKurope. The enthusiasm of 
its faith pulsed over Asia in electric shocks. The beaming 
spirit of its generous and gentle manners illumined and 
charmed the world. It did its portion of good work in its 
time, and left a fruitful deposit behind, putting the world in 
its debt. And while a vision of its plumed knights, on pran- 
cing steeds, in bannered array, their lances tipped with sunset, 
floats through imagination, we will gratefully own that the 
word chivalry mitigates the indictment of war. 

The first alleviations of war are the virtues exemplified in 
connection with it. The mere bravery nourished and displayed 
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in battle is not to be underrated or despised. A people may 
be sunk as far below the level of determined resistance to 
infamous outrages as they may be elevated above the level 
of unjust aggression. There is something in indomitable 
courage, on whatever plane it be shown, that has always 
commanded reverence, awakened thrills, and evoked applaud- 
ing shouts. Doubtless it is in some degree right that it should 
be so, from the intrinsic nature of the trait. Bravery is the 
common ground and bulwark of all high qualities in expos- 
ure; and obviously that virtue must take a high rank which 
is so often an indispensable condition for the exercise of any 
other virtue. A self-forgetting allegiance to the sentiment of 
obligation, an unquestioning obedience by a whole nation of 
the acknowledged authority over them, fronting perils undis- 
mayed, cheerfully undergoing hardships, rushing upon death 
in all its horror with alacrity,— this is a prominent accom- 
paniment of war. And the lesson taught on so dazzling and 
stupendous a scale through this absolute submission of sub- 
alterns to superiors — the lesson that all men should instan- 
taneously obey every command given with true authority — 
is important enough to repay a great cost. A large part of 
the fighting by private soldiers has always been done under a 
conviction of duty, however mistaken in many cases that con- 
viction may have been. And self-sacrificing devotion to a 
conviction of duty is the noblest thing on earth. What lofty 
strains shall fitly praise that inspired patriotism which has led 
so many heroes to devote all they had upon the public altar, 
and then sell their lives dearly in the thickest of the battle, 
beating back the assailants of their country? When, at the 
boundary of Lacedemon, Leonidas and his three hundred 
carved a path with their swords to the centre of a million 
Persians, and there made their graves, the unconquerable 
instincts of humanity pronounce it a deed of natural religion, 
the very climax of glory. And when a rude monument is 
reared over them in the shadow of Thermopyle, with the 
inscription, “ Stranger! go tell Sparta that we lie here in 
obedience to her laws,” it is forever grand. 


The blackness of war is somewhat relieved also by deeds of 
mercy and compassion, interchanges of kindness between the 
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pausing combatants, forbearance to. strike the fallen, the vic- 
tors assuaging the thirst of the dying foe, and turning to be 
tender nurses by the beds of their wounded. These things are 
as if through the rents of a black cloud we caught glimpses of 
the wings of angels. After our recent battle in Virginia, a 
fair Georgian youth and a Massachusetts boy lay beside each 
other, fatally wounded. The generous Georgian said, ‘* We 
have fought as enemies, let us die like brothers.” ‘ With all 
my heart,’ replied the other, and they clasped hands, and so 
they died. 

But the largest alleviations of the sacrifices, sufferings, and 
horrors involved in war are the precious results sometimes 
obtained by means of it. The hardy North poured the con- 
tents of her teeming loins down on the stagnant voluptuous- 
ness of the South when Rome was in process of decay, and the 
exuberant vigor of their pure, wild blood, infused into the 
veins of the failing race, was the source of a salient life that 
regenerated Europe, and displaced the old civilization for the 
new. The crusades, at home, broke up the robber-hordes 
and the incessant baronial wars, by consolidating the national 
governments, and, abroad, opened the East to the West, and 
contributed to the consummation of modern commerce. Fre- 
quently, the arts and institutions of civilization have followed 
in the path of arms, conquest has thrown open fresh territo- 
ries, brought sundered peoples into acquaintance, enriched 
the knowledge, interests, and relationships of man, and thus 
promoted the general circulation of life, and diffused the 
accelerating elements of progress. 

Many a time, too, has a patriotic and righteous revolt plucked 
independence from the hands of intolerable tyrants, and in- 
flicted their just doom on them. When the haughty Charles of 
Burgundy, with sixty thousand mercenaries, wantonly invaded 
Switzerland, and that peerless people, though only able to raise 
a third of his numbers, yet resolved to die rather than submit, 
knelt in prayer on the sods in the valley of Murten, their 
mountains behind their backs, the lammer-geier soaring over 
their heads, and then, plunging on the causeless foe, slew half 
of them, and chased the rest up the sides of Jura, the fruit of 
their victory, the preservation of their homes from unprovoked 
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violation, compensated the fearful price they were forced to 
pay for it. Owing to the awful depravity of man, defensive 
battles have often been a necessity. And thanks be to God, 
that sometimes over their crimson mists has shone the resplen- 
dent vision of liberty. 

But great and numerous as the alleviations of war may be, 
let us not suppose they are its justification. And that for this 
reason ; they are not the causes of it. They are not even its 
original aims. War for subjugation precedes war for freedom. 
Defence is a consequence of assault. War is not waged for the 
sake of its softening features or redeeming accompaniments. 
The virtues that shine through it and half glorify its horrors 
are noble traits of humanity, preserved in spite of it. Valor, 
for instance, is the natural breath of a strong, guiltless soul in- 
spired with a purpose. Battle is a trumpet through which it 
blows. Who would ¢hink of deliberately excusing a war now, 
on the ground that it would afford a conspicuous stage for the 
exhibition of the military virtues? So in regard to those bene- 
ficial results upon civilization and progress which have eventu- 
ated from war: they have not commonly been the primary 
objects of wars, the prizes reached after, but only the secondary 
aims or incidental issues, wherethrough God’s wisdom has over- 
ruled the world’s folly, and the resistless serenity of Providence 
compelled even the headlong wrath of man into praise. 

When we reflect on the bitter losses and bereavements, the 
excruciating pangs and trials brought, and to be brought, by 
this inexcusable rebellion, upon millions only too happy before, 
we surely shall never consent to let this gratuitous storm of 
crime and calamity sweep across the country, without securing 
some indemnity for it from its deliberate authors. That were 
the acme of folly. What compensation can we exact? Itisa 
childish weakness, or a vulgar pandering to a vulgar temper, 
to say that we shall be repaid for such a stupendous evil as 
this civil war is, if we prove to the Southerners that we are as 
brave as they are, and can whip them on even terms.’ Such a 
low triumph would be lamentably worthless. We know our 
own courage, and, as it is to be hoped, have no care to exhibit 
it. We do not wish to whip our Southern fellow-citizens. We 
only desire that they live with us in righteousness and amity, 
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obeying the laws of their country and the voice of God. If 
they refuse to do that, there is one compensation we are bound 
to demand, and to wring from them by force, even though it 
drain our resources and our energies to their uttermost dregs. 
We must take ample security that this plot shall never be re- 
peated. If we reduce the South to that subordinate position 
in which she rightfully belongs from her numerical minority, 
and her necessarily, in most respects, inferior civilization, — 
the half-feudal civilization of the plantation contrasted with the 
civilization of the industrial bench, school-book, and lyceum, 
— if we compel her sickening propagandism of slavery to cease, 
and that irritating institution to be rigidly hedged in, amelio- 
rated, and at no distant day totally abolished, — we shall have 
removed the central peril of the Republic, the direct source of 
our troubles, and may be, in a degree, content with our task. 
If more than that be done, in the same direction, the greater 
glory and joy. But if we stop short of that, an everlasting 
load of obloquy and guilt will rest on us, and this whole evil, 
aggravated by time, will have to be encountered again. 
Having weighed the causes, the evils, and the compensations 
of war, we come at last to ponder its remedies. The first agent 
for the abolition of war, one fundamentally more important 
than all the rest, is the power of the abstract principles of mo- 
rality and religion on the consciences of mankind. The golden 
rule, Do unto others as you would have them do unto you, is 
in profound harmony with the most authoritative convictions 
of educated human nature. Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments ; forgive injuries, and retaliate not; deal justly with all 
men ; follow the spirit of love in every act; distribute blessings 
as you have opportunity ; — these are the principles, in flat con- 
tradiction to every precept and usage of war, whose divine au- 
thority all civilized men confess in theory, and feel themselves 
guilty in the sight of God so far as they wilfully violate it. As 
fast as such rules and sentiments gain sway, not only will the 
resentful passions which are the secondary causes of war be 
calmed and held back, but also, what is more important, the 
irritations applied to them by the presence of all sorts of injus- 
tice and cruelty will be diminished, the offensive passions which 
are the primary provocations of war will be subjected and at- 
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tuned to the conditions of an harmonious society. These Chris- 
| tian principles are more and more working as a leaven to 4 
leaven the practice of the world. When their sphere of effica- 

cy is extended by common consent over nations, as it is by so- 

cial legislation over individuals, war must cease. We cannot 
| imagine Christ as a warrior coming in a chariot with dyed ; 
garments, a dripping blade in his hand, and vengeance in his 

eye, — Christ at the head of an army, commanding them to 
] shoot and stab and kill an opposed multitude, devastate their {: 
harvests, blow up their dwellings, and mangle their persons! 


Yet Christ is the rightful king of the world, and his Gospel is 

the irrepealable law of the moral universe. The baleful orb Hi 
of war wanes evenly with the waxing of the benign orb of mo- is 
rality. ri] 


A second force operating to destroy the custom of war is the i 
immense growth of commerce, the crossing and reduplication 
of national ties, the thick and strong intertwining of mutual 
interests, creating throughout the earth a vast system of inter- 
dependencies. Nations that were once estranged are now ik 
familiar neighbors, each with thousands of acquaintances and 
[i relatives in the cities of the other. Trade and affection, a aM 
; community of enterprises and hopes, are fast allying the lands. 
; Commerce may be represented as an enormous loom, covering Hy 


L the globe with a garment of mutually dependent interests, i 
; whose uniting threads are fastened at their opposite ends to 1 
the purses and hearts of antipodes. Steamships loaded with . 
, wealth, letters, visitors, are shuttles flying to and fro with 
warp of sympathy, weaving countries together with cables of if 
3 peace. Commerce, with its attendants, forms the strongest fi 


‘ single material power now in existence, and its voice, its 
genius, is necessarily pacific. The world must grow so i 
with it. 1; 

Another means to be employed for the prevention of wars is 
the effectual exposure of the false glare of military glory, 
stripping from the work of human destruction its gaudy 
trappings, reversing the comparative estimate of martial and 1 
> civic services hitherto established by the perverse verdict of if 
antiquity, and distributing honors not to the most famous 
- generals as such, but to the best and most gifted men, those 
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who confer the greatest benefits on mankind. This rectifica- 
tion of the popular standards of admiration and tests of worth 
has already begun, but it needs to be pushed on with earnest- 
ness, for it is destined to be surpassingly potent at last. How 
low and barbarous yet is the sentiment of many, how griey- 
ously shallow and untrue its judgment in deciding on the 
relative merits of. men, selecting its idols, and throwing its 
wreaths! The vulgar sense is taken by the embattled splen- 
dors of wheeling squadrons, their volleying lines ablaze with 
the light of valor and of death. Human nature craves ex- 
citement, and war furnishes the unparalleled stimulus of 
the most dreadful of games.’ The face of battle has enslaved 
and inflamed the imagination of the world with the fascina- 
tion of its terrible beauty. No other symbolism suggests such 
a concentrated mass of thrilling associations as the martial airs 
of nations. Whenever performed by military bands, the es- 
sence of the most glowing passages of their history is in 
them,—the tramp of all their armies, the gleam of all their 
banners, the pathos and exultation of all their victories. As 
we listen to the familiar strains, the irresistible accumulation 
of glory expands the veins, illumines the imagination, carries 
us away with an uncontainable excitement, and on the mount- 
ing time-beat our pulses seem climbing to the stars. 

However, notwithstanding all this, the change that is to be 
— the transfer of laurels from the victor-brows of war to those 
of peace, from the heroes of battle-fields to the heroes of great 
discoveries, useful inventions, exemplary virtues, and guiding 
genius — has made sensible progress. Already it is uttering 
a tame truism to remark that Plato is a brighter name than 
Miltiades, Cicero than Marius, Fénelon than Charles of Swe- 
den, Franklin than Marion, Channing than Suwarrow. Two 
sons of Robert Burns were promoted for their bravery in the 
Crimean war. They will never climb thus so high as the niche 
where their peasant father stands, one hand holding a lyre, the 
other resting on the plough. 

A further most important step toward the suppression of 
the war spirit will be taken when the staggering load of public 
debt, vampyre-drainage of taxation and toil, beneath which the 
peoples are made to sweat and bleed, in consequence of past 
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wars, and to support their tremendous military establishments, 
become too severe to be tolerated any longer. At the pres- 
ent rate of things, it seems as if that must happen soon ; 
for the burden thus imposed on Europe now amounts to over 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars annually. Then govern- 
ments must disband their standing armies, — idle locusts, de- 
vouring the vitality of the land,— and make them work like 
other men. The absence of the provoking preparations and of 
the chafing readiness for war will lessen its likelihood. The 
long-debauched sentiment that hungers for martial glory will 
have a chance to rectify itself. Arsenals and forts will be de- 
serted, dismantled. The bristling jealousy of selfish national- 
ities will be lulled, grudges and hostilities be forgotten, in the 
conquering light and love of the great truth that universal 
humanity should compose one family, seeking one good. 

That gradual increase of ethical sensitiveness and humane 
sympathy which we see going on, ameliorating cruel customs, 
outgrowing old standards of judgment and sentiment, and ban- 
ishing more and more of injustice and blindness, is a trust- 
worthy harbinger of golden days yet in store for the scarred 
and weary nations. The enslavement or massacre of captives, 
the judicial ordeal and combat, duelling, piracy, promiscuous 
privateering, are stranded in the past. The same progress, 
continuing a little farther, will insure the total repudiation 
and disuse of war. For that consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, every good man ought to labor earnestly in his place, 


“ Till the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


Plainly enough, the organization of deadly strife is no eternal 
necessity of human nature or society, only a temporary neces- 
sity or natural concomitant of certain stages of their develop- 
ment. Its frequency and severity are aggravated in due pace 
with the ignorance and fierceness of men and the inefficiency 
of ethical considerations, diminished and softened by every 
increase of knowledge and sympathy, every energizing ascent 
of the moral law. The only solid justification of international 
war is when, — as has unquestionably happened many a time, 
and may again, — on a fair judgment of the whole case, it is 
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clear that the lasting evils inflicted by one people on another 
are outweighingly worse than the transient suffering and 
slaughter of the battle-field, and cannot be otherwise removed. 
Then war is a right of humanity. But it is a right to be exer- 
cised how rarely, how solemnly, under what a profound sense 
of its awful responsibility ! " 

In contemplating the history of past wars, it is shocking to 
think from what trivial causes they generally sprang, and for 
what wicked ends they were oftenest prosecuted. We do not 
read of a powerful civilized people taking possession of the 
territory of a weak barbarous people for the purpose of en- 
lightening them, planting the arts and sciences among them, 
making them prosperous and happy. But hundreds of times 
great nations have harried the realms of their inferiors for 
plunder, slaves, and tribute. The country that esteems her- 
self the summit and pattern of the earth does not declare war 
against Aithiopia to make her quit intestine strifes, slave- 
trading, and beastly squalor, and learn to read, and write, 
and build, and till the soil, and reclaim the desert. No; she 
only declares war against the Chinese to compel them to eat 
opium till they are yellow idiots. Force has been freely used 
to do evil and spread devastation, but not to do good and dif- 
fuse blessings. The sanguinary quarrels of nations have not 
usually originated in any general wrong or popular wish, but 
from individual caprice,— personal considerations. Because 
an ambassador is imprudent or incompetent, because a poten- 
tate is irascible and vindictive, half the world must fly to 
arms, and soak a continent in gore. The Crimean war was 
actually owing to the obstinate pride of one man, Nichoias 
Romanoff. An indecent brawler, the drunken Borland, got 
into trouble at Greytown, and, if England’s hands had not 
been full, perhaps we should have had a war with her in hot 
haste. An arrogant and mischievous emissary, the passionate 
Soulé, went to Madrid, rampant for Cuba ; and because he was 
neither successful nor treated with overmuch deference, we 
heard portentous mutterings about a war with Spain. But 
when Russia trampled Poland into her bloody grave, hoped 
she might sleep well, and the Holy Alliance said “ Amen,” 
where were the other nations of Europe that they tamely al- 
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lowed such an execrable deed to be done? And when Austria 
tried the same game with Hungary, but was throttled by the 
puissant Magyar till she screamed to Russia for help, where 
again were the indignant peoples of the world? It should 
seem that wars may be waged for the ends of tyranny with- 
out interference, but must never be undertaken for the ends 
of righteousness and beneficence ! 

Surely this state of morals cannot always last. It could 
not endure a single day, were it not for the transmitted habits 
and feelings of brutal ages, whose example and authority, out- 
grown in other respects, are still fastened on us in this. It 
is time this awful inheritance from the past were flung off. 
There is, in the just order of things, no conceivable reason 
why the profession of arms should take precedence of every 
other, and reap the honors of the earth. Only because it used 
to be so, the sluggish moving spirit of society permits it yet. 
Now that the arbitration of private reason and conscience, or 


of an international tribunal, is so feasible, and might so easily 


be made final, there is no longer, except in the rarest exigen- 
cies, justification for enlightened countries in shedding each 
other’s blood, and blasting each other’s fields. 

War was a necessary phase in the evolution of the social 
destinies of humanity, a transition phase in the passage of 
society to perfection, — like the Saurian epoch in geology, that 
prepared the way for the coming of man. We have now prop- 
erly advanced beyond that phase. It is high time we were 
done with it, leaving it henceforth to the cougars in the jungle, 
the microscopic devils in the water-drop. 

Some time, please God, it shall be so. The world shall 
yield more glory to France for opening a railroad over the 
Isthmus of Suez, than for her whole war in Algiers, with its 
untold cost of treasure and life. More true honor shall re- 
dound to England from the West-Indian act of emancipation, 
than from all her victorious campaigns, though their trophies 
arch land and flood, and across the centuries their chaplets 
deck so many famous heads, from Alfred to Havelock. The 
sword of Mars shall be lowered and laid aside, while the scep- 
tre of Christ is lifted above the kneeling nations. The horrid 
scythe of destruction, dripping from its bloody swaths, shall be 
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hung up high on the tree of antiquity, to rust unused forever. 
Then the man of sweetest and richest nature, most exalted by 
culture and virtue, who loves his fellows best, and does them 
the largest service, shall be selected to wear the choicest hon- 
ors of the world. Then in all the holy mountain of the earth 
the human family shall dwell together in mutual love and 
blessing, and never hurt each other more. 





Art. Il.— DANIEL DE FOE. 


The Novels and Miscellaneous ~ Works of DanteL DE For. 18 
vols. Oxford: Printed by D. A. Talboys for Thomas Tegg, 
London. 


THE family of Foe was probably of Norman origin, but the 
prefix De was added by the subject of this sketch. Daniel De 
Foe was born in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, 
in 1661. His grandfather was a substantial yeoman, and even 
kept a pack of hounds; but the family becoming reduced, his 
father, James Foe, followed the occupation of a butcher in St. 
Giles. , 

Though sprung from this humble parentage, yet our author 
enjoyed many early advantages both in moral and educational 
training. His family were strict non-conformists, and Daniel 
was baptized by a minister of their own persuasion, and edu- 
cated at a dissenters’ school. As a boy he was noted for his 
courage, and was from habit and principle an enemy to the 
doctrine of non-resistance. This early tendency was the ori- 
gin of that manly independence and magnanimity which char- 
acterize his works. During his youth, when strong apprehen- 
sion was felt of a Popish government, and it was expected that 
printed Bibles would become rare, many pious people occu- 
pied themselves in copying the sacred writings in short-hand. 
Young De Foe applied himself to a similar task, and he tells 
us, “ that he worked like a horse till he had written out the 
whole Pentateuch, when he grew so tired that he was willing 
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to risk the rest.’ As the dissenters were excluded from the 
universities, they naturally established academies and schools of 
theirown. To one of these, at Newington-Green, Daniel was 
sent at the age of fourteen. He was intended for the clerical 
profession, though he afterwards engaged in trade. In this 
academy, while he was sufficiently versed in the classics and 
in polite learning, particular attention was paid to the English 
language. And to this circumstance we owe in part that 
pure and idiomatic Saxon style which renders his writings 
among the best in our native tongue. To his early religious 
teaching is due not only the peculiar bias of his faith, which 
made him a stern and consistent partisan of liberty and toler- 
ation throughout the shifting phases of his stormy public life, 
but also that sincere piety which glows in all his works, and 
gives them their moral charm. 

Nearly threescore years had passed over his head before De 
Foe wrote those works of fiction which have rendered his 
name a household word in every land where children read or 
where stories are told. Yet he was born a writer; and he be- 
gan his long polemic career with a political pamphlet, writ- 
ten before he had reached his twenty-first year. Partisan strife, 
and the feuds in both church and state, which penetrated every 
home in England in the seventeenth century, gave to his ear- 
lier writings a prominence and importance which subsequent 
times have failed fully to indorse. Yet these party publica- 
tions were so voluminous, so good, and exercised so important 
an influence on his fortunes and happiness, that they demand 
a brief review at our hands. His earliest effort — Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum — was a satiric attack on the clergy of the 
day ; his next, a pamphlet advocating the cause of Austria 
against the Turks. He wisely thought it more conducive 
to the safety of Christendom that Popish Austria should op- 
press the Protestants, than that both Catholics and Protestants 
should be overthrown by the Mahometans. 

When only in his twenty-fourth year, we find him in arms for 
the Duke of Monmouth. Returned to more peaceful pursuits, 
though he mingled somewhat in the controversies of James 
the Second’s reign, yet he was ostensibly engaged for some 
years in the business of a hosier,in London. Sharing proba- 
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bly in that unfitness for the necessary details of practical life 
which is so frequent an accompaniment of genius, he neg- 
lected his business, became involved, and was obliged to flee 
from his creditors, in 1692. What his private interests could 
not accomplish, the dictates of native honor obliged him to 
perform. He applied himself with new energy to business, 
and a few years afterwards he paid in full all the claims of his 
creditors, with whom he had compounded at the time of his 
bankruptcy. Later in life he speaks of this event with just 
pride. 

Meanwhile his busy mind was projecting schemes for im- 
proving the high roads, for founding asylums for idiots, 
county banks, a pension-office, and a system of registration 
for seamen. In 1701, among various political and moral 
pamphlets, he published “‘The True-born Englishman,” a 
satire in verse, which contains many happy allusions, and 
more good lines than most of his other poetical effusions. 

By the death of William the Third he was deprived of a 
kind patron, and the darker side of his life began. 

De Foe had fought for Monmouth, opposed King James, 
vindicated the Revolution, panegyrized King William, defend- 
ed the rights of the people, displeased various high officials 
and the Tory leaders of the Commons, and thus had created 
so many powerful enemies, that, his royal protector being 
dead, he could no longer escape with impunity. He was 
arrested for libel, and thrown into prison. The proclamation 
for his arrest affords us the best description of his personal 
appearance. 


“St. James’s, Jan. 10th, 1702-3. 


“Whereas Daniel De Foe, alias De Fooe, is charged with writing 
a scandalous and seditious pamphlet, entituled The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters: he is a middle-sized spare man, about forty 
years old, of a brown complexion, and dark-brown colored hair, but 
wears a wig, a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole 
near his mouth; was born in London, and for many years was a hose- 
factor, in Freeman’s-yard ; whoever shall discover the said 
Daniel De Foe, shall have a reward of fifty pounds, &c.” * 





* London Gazette, No. 3879. 
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He was found guilty of a libel, sentenced to the pillory, and 
adjudged to be fined and imprisoned. Thus, as he says, he 
was ruined a second time. But when he stood in the pillory, 
instead of suffering ignominy, he enjoyed a triumph: ‘“‘ The 
people, who were expected to treat him very ill, on the con- 
trary, pitied him ; and wished those who set him there were 
placed in his room.” 

He remained imprisoned in Newgate two years, until re- 
leased by the intervention of Sir Robert Harley, in 1704. 
Associated with the most degraded criminals, his pure mind 
derived from them only such knowledge of human nature as 
could point a moral in the tales of Colonel Jack and Moll 
Flanders. During this period an enterprising publisher had 
the audacity to collect some of his pamphlets into a volume, 
and to publish them, with this apt and bitter motto from Ju- 
venal : “ Laudatur et alget.”” While in jail, De Foe, undis- 
mayed, projected “‘ The Review,” which he began to publish 
as a periodical on his release. To render it attractive, one 
department was styled “The Scandal-Club,” and devoted to 
discussions on morals, language, poetry, love, and other lighter 
topics. The Spectator did not appear until six years later, in 
1710. And to De Foe, rather than to Steele and Addison, 
clearly belongs the credit of pointing the way for the Tatler, 
Rambler, and Guardian, and thence the long line of English 
periodical literature, which has culminated in the quarterlies 
and reviews. 

Delivered from Newgate by the intercessions of Harley and 
Godolphin with Queen Anne, De Foe ever mentioned them 
and his sovereign in terms of the warmest gratitude. His 
next important effort was in behalf of the poor, and the refor- 
mation of the poor-laws, entitled, “‘ Giving Alms no Charity.” 
His enemies meanwhile were not idle, and various plans were 
laid to ruin him; such as pressing him into the army as a 
private soldier, apprehending him as a vagabond, and suing 
him for fictitious debts. Boldly facing these dangers, he pub- 
lished soon after his Jure Divino,—a satire against tyranny, 
and a poem, like “‘ The True-born Englishman.” 

Such persistent energy and courage could not be always 
unfortunate, and we accordingly find him, in 1706, intrusted 
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by the queen with a private and delicate mission to Scotland. 
Apart from the practical results of this journey, it furnished 
him with the materials for that excellent “ History of the 
Union,” which appeared three years later. For these services 
he was probably rewarded with a pension; and we hear of 
him soon after, as living in comfort at Newington, engaged in 
his Review, and in the preparation of occasional pamphlets. 
For certain of these, treating of the House of Hanover and 
analogous political questions of the day, De Foe was arrested, 
in 1718, and again committed. to prison. “The Review” 
ended, as it began, in Newgate. Though soon after set at 
liberty, he was discountenanced by the ruling party, on the 
accession of George the First. 

Thus insulted for his efforts in behalf of the Protestant 
succession and the good of the people, he published, in 1715, 
his *“‘ Appeal to Honor and Justice,” one of the most honest 
and dignified, though modest, defences from calumniation ex- 
tant in literature. He pathetically states as his motive, that, 
‘*‘ by the hints of mortality and the infirmities of a life of sor- 
row and fatigue, I have reason to think that I am very near to 
the great ocean of eternity, and the time may not be long ere 
I embark on the last voyage; wherefore I think I should even 
accounts with this world before I go, that no slanders may lie 
against my heirs, to disturb them in the peaceable possession 
of their father’s inheritance, his character.” 

In sad confirmation of this prediction, before he could fin- 
ish his Appeal, he was struck with apoplexy. Providence did 
not design, however, that this great light should be extin- 
guished before its rays had illumined other lands than his 
own, and other subjects than those of party and faction. De 
Foe was reserved to amuse and instruct the world. _ He slowly 
recovered, and, being now past middle age, set a period to his 
political life, and henceforward devoted his mind “to melio- 
rate, rather than to harden the heart; to regulate, more than 
to vitiate. the practice of life.” ‘The Family Instructor,” 
which next appeared, imparted sound moral counsel for the 
guidance of domestic life, in a familiar and playful manner. 

The time had now arrived when, in the maturity of his 
years, with a mind enriched by experience, quickened by ad- 
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versity, and well versed in the knowledge of the human heart, 
De Foe was to give to the world that fiction which of itself 
would have rendered his name immortal. In 1719, he pub- 
lished “‘ The Life and Strange, Surprising Adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, &., &c.”’ The reception of 
this work was immediate and universal. For, though many 
booksellers refused it, it reached a fourth edition in as many 
months, and Tayler, the fortunate publisher, is said to have 
made a thousand pounds. 

It was hardly out, however, before the author was assailed 
with lampoons and satire, and, worst of all, accused of pla- 
giarizing the story of Alexander Selkirk. This true tale of a 
Scotch mariner was published in Woodes Rogers’s ‘* Voyage,” 
in 1712. There is good reason to think that it afforded De Foe 
the idea of his story. But the meagre details of Selkirk’s nar- 
rative are in no sense comparable to the sustained interest 
and wonderful charm of Crusoe. Selkirk’s adventures were 
public property, open to any writer. De Foe alone had the 
genius to adopt them for his fiction ; justifying that saying of 
La Bruyére, “ Bien choisir, c’est l’invention.” 

Enriched by his writings, we learn that our author, in 1722, 
was living in ease, at Kingswood-heath, at a yearly rent of 
£120. But he could not remain idle. Five years from the 
appearance of Robinson Crusoe sufficed this fertile genius for 
the production of his six best works, — “ Duncan Campbell,” 
“ Captain Singleton,” “ Colonel Jack,” “ Roxana,” ‘ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier,” and “ History of the Plague.” The last two 
as wonderful specimens of his talents as an historian as some 
of the others are of his powers as a novelist. During the 
three succeeding years he wrote his ‘System of Magic”’; 
‘“‘ History and Reality of Apparitions”; Tours through vari- 
ous parts of Great Britain; and several moral and commer- 


cial treatises. Of the latter, “The Complete English Trades-— 


man ”’ is the most voluminous and elaborate. 

After these innumerable labors, and having attained the ad- 
vanced age of seventy years, De Foe died in his native parish 
in London, in 1731. He probably died insolvent, leaving a 
wife and six children, whom he boasts of having educated as 
well as his circumstances would admit. 
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His last years were imbittered by the attacks of his enemies 
and by domestic dissensions. Eight months before his death 
he was imprisoned again, for a short time, by a creditor. This 
noble heart, which could bear up against all the rancor of par- 
ties, broke at last under the base ingratitude of his son, to 
whom he had incautiously conveyed his property. In an af- 
fecting letter to his daughter’s husband, he says: “ It has been 
the injustice, unkindness, and, I must say, inhuman dealing 
of my own son, which has both ruined my family and broken 

I depended upon him, I trusted him, I gave 
up my two dear, unprovided children into his hands; but he 
had no compassion, and suffered them and their poor dying 
mother to beg their bread at his door, and to crave as it were 
an alms, which he is bound under the most sacred promises 
to supply them with, — himself at the same time living in a 
profusion of plenty. It is too much for me I have not 
seen son or daughter, wife or child, many weeks; and know 
not which way to see them.” 

Twice bankrupt; three times imprisoned, and once pillo- 
ried ; reviled and slandered by his numerous though puny foes, 
it needed yet the aspersions of his more respectable literary 
contemporaries to complete the long story of his wrongs. When 
he had already arrived at the age of sixty-five years, Pope un- 
generously attacked him with his strokes of satire. He might 
have derived some consolation from the fact that such men as 
Bentley and Cibber were his fellow-sufferers in the Dunci&ad. 
Though Boyer and Smollett spoke of De Foe as a party writer 
in little estimation, Johnson, with a truer appreciation of his 
powers, said of him, ‘“ No one wrote at once so variously and 
so well.” 

In reviewing the works of so voluminous an author as De 
Foe, it will be necessary to attempt a classification of his dif- 
ferent writings, and to judge separately of his merits as a poet, 
novelist, polemic, or commercial writer, — as an historian, a 
moralist, and a man. 

His professed poems, as ‘The True-born Englishman,” 
“‘Jure Divino,” and other satires, cannot rank very high as 
attempts at versification. Cibber styles his ideas masculine, 
his expressions coarse, and his numbers generally rough. The 
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public interest in his subjects availed more to win him popu- 
larity, than the intrinsic merit of his metrical compositions. 
If, -however, we regard Robinson Crusoe as a poem, like Te- 
lemachus, he rises at once to the foremost rank of poets. 

As a writer of fiction, few novelists can compare with De 
Foe in invention, fertility of incident, natural, unforced de- 
scription, simplicity, and healthy moral tone. The conscious 
stamp of genius needs no artificial ornaments. De Foe never 
seeks to attract by romantic improbabilities, or an ambitious 
and florid style. Ease and seeming reality are the effects of 
his clear and profound imagination, and minuteness of detail. 
His heroes are chosen from humble stations, and move in a 
humble path. They never transgress the conventionality of 
their proper positions in life. Though speaking generally in 
the first person, the seeming egotism of the narrator is hid in 
the fluency of the events he describes. 

The natural succession of incidents, each springing from 
some preceding occurrence, and in its turn reproducing an- 
other of its kind, may be compared to the calm, unvarying 
course of nature in the organic world: as in the regions of 
vegetation each plant gives way to the succeeding generation 
of its species, leaving the harmonious aspect of the whole 
landscape unchanged, though offering to the careful obseryer 
a thousand different hues and changes in form. The ductile 
elements of his story are so skilfully moulded as never to mar 
the proportions of the whole plot, as a work of art, though 
constantly varying in episode and event. 

He is never tiresome; his narrative never halts, and his 
dialogues speak. Nor is the absorbing interest which he ex- 
cites unwholesome in its results. From the perusal of many 
novels one awakens exhausted, as from a thrilling, but morbid 
dream. This is especially true of the period of childhood, 
when the imaginative so far outrun the reasoning faculties. 
Yet no boy arises from Robinson Crusoe unfitted for the ac- 
tivity of every-day life. On the contrary, De Foe stimulates 
the invention and the practical tendencies of youth. Those 
children whom the narrative of Crusoe drives to sea make 
good sailors. It is not so with the more romantic writers of 
a later day. 
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‘“‘ Was there ever anything written by mere man,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ that was wished longer by its readers, except Don 
Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress?” 
“No fiction in any language,” said Blair, “‘ was ever better 
supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” Mar- 
montel pronounces it ‘the first book I ever read with exqui- 
site pleasure ; and I believe every boy in Europe might say 
the same thing.”” When Burekhardt, the traveller, was in 
Syria, he amused himself by translating Robinson Crusoe into 
the Arabic, and read passages of the work to his Arab friends. 
The impassioned children of the land of stories could trace 
the merits of the writer through all the maritime details of the 
story, so strange to an inland people, and learned and igno- 
rant alike expressed the greatest delight and admiration. 

Hardly any work has been translated into so many lan- 
guages, or been followed by so many imitations. Of the latter 
none are worthy of mention save ‘The Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” a book which would be sufficiently interesting were not 
its didactic aims and tractarian straining after moral effects so 
painfully apparent. 

One circumstance should be mentioned, as giving De Foe 
peculiar advantages for writing sea-stories. He occupied a 
happy position between the rough explorers of the sixteenth 
century, and Cook, the more accomplished circumnavigator. 
Raleigh, Hawkins, and Drake had familiarized his boyhood 
with new countries, foreign adventures, and wonderful tales. 
And he had for a contemporary and friend Dampier, a true 
son of the ocean, and a man of much literary attainment, as 
well as professional skill. 

Few of those who acknowledge the merits of Robinson Cru- 
soe are aware that there exist four other novels by the same 
author, as perfect in their way as this. Their inferior interest 
arises from their less felicitous choice of situation. Captain 
Singleton is a pirate, Moll Flanders a courtesan, and Colonel 
Jack a pickpocket. They are all equally full of incident. 
Nor need one fear, from their titles, to find in them the mere- 
tricious humor of Swift, or the more seductive, because more 
refined license of Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. Morality is 
never lost sight of; and the degraded social position of the 
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actors is only a necessary step to teach the lessons of repent- 
ance and virtue. 

A writer’s license is to be measured by that of his age. 
Judged by this standard, De Foe is far better than most of 
his contemporaries. The coarseness of the Elizabethan, had 
given place to the more quiet vulgarity of the classic school. 
Vice was more polished and more dangerous, as it is now in 
the French authors. But in talent, as well as broadness of 
expression, —in diction, art, and smoothness, — the classic 
writers who lived with De Foe were hardly surpassed by the 
literary Titans of the preceding century. All these must have 
had an insensible influence on his thought and language. 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, and Raleigh lived but a hundred 
years before him; Dryden, Pope, Swift, Steele, Addison, and 
Sterne were his contemporaries ; Fielding and Johnson passed 
their boyhood in his age, and Goldsmith was born the year he 
died. 

As a polemic writer, we must, to be sure, class De Foe as a 
partisan ; but so were most of the authors of his day. He 
never changed his party, nor forsook his principles, and was 
always to be found on the side of liberty, toleration, modera- 
tion, and order. His services in behalf of freedom from old 
feudal dogmas have not been fully appreciated. He possessed 
an imperturbable coolness, which gave him a great advantage 
in argument. He ever relied on candor and fairness for con- 
viction, and disdained to bring private or personal matters 
into discussion. He himself tells us, “that he never re- 
proached any man for his private infirmities, for having his 
house burnt, his ships cast away, or his family ruined ; nor 
had he ever lampooned any one because he could not pay his 
debts, or differed in judgment from him.” 

As a commercial writer, his essays on public credit and 
loans, ‘on the history of trade, and his “Complete English 
Tradesman,” place De Foe very high among his contempora- 
ries. He uttered many original sentiments which experience 
has verified. He argued the principles of free trade, and 
contended against monopolies in a manner then unheard of. 

As an historian, he exhibits his talents for lighter narrative 
in the ‘“ Memoirs of a Cavalier” and “ History of the Plague 
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Year,” but his powers as a grave and philosophical chronicler 
of events, and searcher for their causes, in the “* History of the 
Union.” Here his wonderful minuteness and fidelity to detail 
give to his stories the probability of rea] events and actual 
life. 

So acute a critic as Johnson thought the adventures of Cap- 
tain Singleton actual occurrences ; Chatham believed the ‘* Me- 
moirs of a Cavalier” to have been written by a soldier who 
took part in the scenes he describes ; and Doctor Mead gives 
credence to the “ History of the Plague Year,” as the produc- 
tion of an eyewitness of its horrors. The second edition of the 
‘¢ Memoirs of a Cavalier”’ deceived even the publisher, who says, 
in an Introduction: “ ’T is certain no man could have given a 
description of his retreat from Marston Moor to Rochdale, and 
from thence over the moors to the North, in so apt and proper 
terms, and in so exact a manner, unless he had really tiay- 
elled over the very ground he describes.” He accordingly 
decides to ascribe the work to Andrew Newport, Esquire, and 
adds: ‘* All these events were recorded in other histories, but . 
the charm of the present work consists in the circumstances 
and incidents that this man’s eyes were witness to, and which 
his memory has thus preserved.” Sir Walter Scott, also, 
thinks the contrast between the soldiers of the celebrated 
Tilly and those of the illustrious Gustavus Adolphus almost 
too minutely drawn to have been executed from anything 
short of ocular testimony. 

Upon a subject so uninviting as that of the plague De Foe 
has founded one of the most ingenious of his productions. 
The saddler of Whitechapel, who professes to tell the story, 
becomes at once the real author, in our eyes. Plain, una- 
dorned description, the regular succession of calamity, the 
minuteness of a real sufferer in the awful scenes he describes, 
chain the attention by their indisputable truth. The gradual 
gathering of the great catastrophe, and its effects upon com- 
merce, industry, confidence, and honesty, the desolation of 
the city and the desertion of its public haunts, are artfully 
mingled with harrowing tales of private suffering, stories of 
individual terror, cases illustrative of the disease and its treat- 
ment, weekly bills of mortality, the aspect of each increasing 
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pit opened for burial, and conversations and family histories of 
the most private character. 

‘This great pestilence occurred when De Foe was four years 
old; and the fireside recapitulation of its horrors must have 
formed the staple amusement of his boyish years. We are 
fully informed of every means adopted to stay it; the pruden- 
tial resolves and firm behavior of the magistrates; the direc- 
tions of the College of Physicians, as well as the measures 
employed by others, of shutting themselves up in their houses 
and shunning all communication. It was hoped to check the 
progress of the malady by closing infected buildings; but such 
directions as the following could only have added to the gen- 
eral terror: “That every house visited be marked with a red 
cross of a foot long, in the middle of the door, evident to be 
seen, and with these usual printed words, that is to say, ‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon us!’ to be set close over the same cross, there 
to continue until the lawful opening of the same house.”’ 

Here is one of those minute touches for which De Foe is 
famous: —‘“ A neighbor of mine, having some money owing 
him from a shopkeeper in White-Cross Street, sent his appren- 
tice to collect it. After knocking several times, the man of the 
house came to the door; he had on his breeches, and a yellow 
flannel waistcoat, no stockings, a pair of slipt shoes, a white 
cap on his head, and, as the young man said, death in his face. 
When he opened the door, says he, ‘ What do you disturb me 
thus for?’ The boy replied, ‘I come from such an one, and 
my master sent me for the money, which he says you know of.’ 
‘Very well, child,’ returns the living ghost, ‘ call as you go by 
at Cripplegate Church, and bid them ring the bell’; and with 
these words shut the door again, and went up again, and died 
the same day, nay, perhaps the same hour.”’ Well may Mr. 
Wilson say in his Memoir: “No one can take up the book 
without believing that the author was an eyewitness of all that 
he relates; that he actually saw the blazing stars which por- 
tended the calamity ; that he witnessed the grass growing in 
the streets, read the inscriptions upon the doors of the infected 
houses, heard the bellmen crying, ‘ Bring out your dead!’ 
saw the dead-carts conveying the people to their graves, and 
was present at the digging of the pits in which they were de- 
posited.” 
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His “System of Magic,” ‘ History of Apparitions,” and 
‘Dumb Philosopher ” argue De Foe to have been to some ex- 
tent a believer in spiritual communication with the other 


‘world. The present age would have been a fruitful one for 


his genius in this respect. He was particularly strong on such 
subjects as forebodings and presentiments; and had he lived 
now, his powers of delicate description would have shamed all 
modern necromancy. 

As a moralist he is pre-eminent. Apart from his professedly 
religious works, as “ The Family Instructor,” all his writings 
bear marks of his seriousness and sincerity. His modest and 
humble tracing of the ways of Providence is the very reverse 
of cant. Each event points a moral, but it does so without 
affectation. 

De Foe, though a patron of manly and athletic exercises, 
and by nature fitted for an active life, was also a hard student. 
But he gained wisdom by studying men; he dealt with the 
outer world, and was a lifelong learner in the school of human 
nature. So his lively imagination, experience in life, and pow- 
ers of narration rendered him much sought after in society. 
He wrote rapidly, and sometimes hastily, from necessity. His 
pen was both quick and ready, and his application marvellous. 
His disconnected and separate works, in the aggregate, are 
quite voluminous. He is a natural story-teller, and excels in 
a microscopic detail and minuteness of description. He fixes 
the attention by slow, regular details, so unvarying and care- 
ful that the smallest incident is never omitted ; and his fictions 
therefore ape nature so exactly as to deceive the reader into 
a belief of their tfuth. He deals in feeling, and appeals to the 
heart by Saxon words, and hence writes as one talks. 

The style of De Foe is simple, clear, and emphatic. We 
may compare it to a mirror, lucid, and reflecting unchanged 
the images of his thoughts. His two great qualities are reality 
and minuteness. His English is homely, — by which is meant 
that it comes home to the heart; and it does so from its Saxon 
purity and vigor. He evolves his ideas by slow, regular pro- 
cesses of argument or narration, and is calm, even, and single 
in thought. 


His expressions may at times be rude, and his diction less 
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euphonious, than the critic would wish, but his style is forci- 
ble always. You see what he sees; you feel what he de- 
scribes. His emphatic assertion and reiteration affect the 
reader as if he heard the tale from the lips of a witness of 
the occurrence. Other writers fail to record some minute 
circumstance or some trivial incident, the want of which at 
once betrays their art. Not so De Foe; for being so accu- 
rate, he seems so real that the deception is complete. 

De Foe was democratic, almost plebeian, in his style and 
manners; graphic by simplicity and terseness, and in his 
tragical narrations leaving to horror its native hideousness, 
without any attempt at ornament or elaboration. He exhibits 
the picture of a brave, self-reliant man, battling with the hos- 
tile world of criticism and party, and, though brought low at 
last by treason in his own camp, yet triumphant in death, and 
leaving an everlasting humiliation to his detractors in the im- 
mortality of his writings. Brave, honorable, generous, and 
just, as well as a genius, he was, in every sense, what he de- 
scribes in Robinson Crusoe, “a broad-hearted man.” 





Art. Il.— THOLUCK ON PROPHECY. 


Die Propheten und thre Weissagungen. ine apologetisch-hermeneu- 
tische Studie von A. THotuck. Zweiter véllig unveriinderter Ab- 
druck. Der Verfasser behilt sich das Recht der Uebersetzung vor. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1861. 8vo. pp. 206. 


WE have before us what we may call Tholuck’s Apology for 
the Inspiration of the Hebrew Prophets. The design avowed 
in the Preface is to take the same ground as Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, but to defend it by better weapons. Some doubts 
are, indeed, expressed about the candor, thoroughness, and 
acuteness of that edifying work. Tholuck admits that, in 
many critical questions, of the existence of which those who 
study only English literature seldom dream, he agrees with 
men whose theological position he opposes. It will be inter- 
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esting to see how very rationalistic the latest, and by no means 
the least able, defender, of the objective and supernatural 
powers of the prophets (objektiver iibernatiirlicher Eingebung) 
really is. Our Preface further tells us that the book is meant 
for all classes of readers, clergy, laity, and divinity students, 
and that the author intended it as a recreation after his long 
and weary labors in somewhat different departments. Com- 
pared with most of the works our German brethren send us, 
the Apologetic and Hermeneutic Study may fairly be classed 
among light literature. 

So far the first Preface, dated at Halle, July 28,1860. A 
second Preface, Nov. 1, 1860, informs us that the first edition 
is already exhausted, whence is argued the popular need of 
furthér instruction in a department about which Americans 
know incomparably less than Germans. The wisdom of the 
reservation of the right of translation is sufficiently evident. 

The little pamphlet is divided into twelve sections, of very 
unequal length, each containing much that properly belongs 
in some other one, or lacking something which we may long 
search for, and will probably find where we least expect. 

The first of these sections is entitled, Die Montik, or 
‘‘ Soothsaying.” It is designed to show the existence of a 
faculty of the mind which, as Plutarch says, “‘ bears the same 
relation to the future that the memory does to the past.” 
This faculty is latent in all men and all ages. Its manifesta- 
tions are rare and exceptional, but admit of physiological and 
historical demonstration. Thus the reality of the Delphic and 
other classic oracles is maintained, on the authority not only 
of Plato, Cicero, and Plutarch, but of such eminent modern 
historians and antiquarians as Hermann, Schémann, and Miil- 
ler. So the fact of somnambulic and magnetic predictions is 
admitted by the destructive criticism of Strauss, the philos- 
ophy of Erdmann and Rosenkranz, and the medical skill of 
Carus. The great Carus, indeed, in page 341 of his ‘ Phy- 
sis,” published in 1851, after speaking of the faculty of fore- 
seeing change of weather and illness as resident in all men, 
but manifest only in the nervously diseased, says that this 
shows “ that a dream or a magnetic vision, which pictures to 
us an event yet future, but necessarily interwoven into the 
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whole course of our lives, is as natural and comprehensible as 
the foreboding which the sickly, excitable body has of a change 
of weather yet distant in reality, but already preparing itself 
in nature; and so of all other appearances of clairvoyance.” 
Carus remarks that such facts must first be carefully proved, 
but may then be referred to the “ unboundedness of all opera- 
tions,” and the “ totality, not only of the universe, but ebpe- 
cially of humanity.”’ This power of foreboding and presenti- 
ment Carus compares to the instinct of animals, incomprehen- 
sible but indisputable. Tholuck further shows how, both at the 
Delphic oracle and in Siberian Schamanism, predictions were 
made in a state of mental unconsciousness, under the influence 
of powerful narcotics. One of Admiral Wrangel’s travelling- 
companions furnishes the account of a Schaman or soothsayer 
who predicted the length and fortunes of the expedition, and 
that with a correctness which Tholuck strangely omits to 
state. The oracular savage, who knew nothing of Wrangel 
and his plans, announced to Matjuschkin, on August 31, 1820, 
that the expedition would last “more than three years.” 
Wrangel reached his head-quarters whence his various explo- 
rations were made, Nischne-Kolymsk, Siberia, on November 
2, 1820, and left it, November 1, 1823, for St. Petersburg, 
where he arrived on August 15, 1824. 

This first section is intended to show the existence of an 
exceptional power of prediction, whence the inspiration of the 
prophets may be deduced a priori. Such inspiration called 
forth powers the existence of which the rationalist must ad- 
mit on the authority of these nervous and narcotic manifesta- 
tions. Tholuck later mentions, as a distinction between the 
Delphic and the Hebrew oracles, that the former are based on 
political, and the latter on religious ideas and principles; the 
former are from physical, the latter from spiritual impulse. 

Section 2 (Das Gottesreich in Israel und die Prophetie) 
commences the description of the position of the prophetic 
order in the Hebrew theocracy. ‘‘ The prophets are the living 
supporters of the theocratic idea, the watchmen and the shep- 
herds of the people.” The prophet’s office was to guard and 
defend the kingdom of Jehovah, both in the Hebrew nation- 
ality and in the hearts of all pious Israelites, from all assaults, 
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whether of foreign enemies or of private and public sins. 
Thus the prophetic utterances were intended to rebuke, ad- 
vise, exhort, or encourage his contemporaries. Prediction was 
a means used for this end. The Hebrew prophet foretold 
future events, not to gratify curiosity or attest his inspira- 
tion to posterity, but to increase the force of his appeals to 
trust in God, and hatred of all sin, individual or national. 
We are too apt to forget that prophecy is something more than 
prediction. Prophet and predictor are not synonymous. Thus 
we object to the definition of prophet given in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, — “‘ In Scripture, a person illuminated, inspired, or in- 
structed by God to announce future events,’’ — and prefer the 
second definition given by Worcester: ‘One having super- 
natural power. ‘ What sayest thou of him, that he hath 
opened thine eyes? He said, He is a prophet.’ John ix. 17. 
This word is frequently used in the Scriptures to denote one 
divinely influenced, whether he foretold future events or 
not.” Minute prediction with no ulterior object was, as Tho- 
luck says, rather the business of the false prophets. Of this, 
more hereafter. As examples of the true prophet are men- 
tioned Bernard of Clairvaux, and Savonarola, powerful popu- 
lar preachers and social reformers, of whom the former con- 
verted Louis VI. by the prediction that his first-born son, 
Philip, would die, and the younger brother, Louis VII., suc- 
ceed him, and the latter brought the whole city of Florence 
to repentance by predicting, under the figure of a storm de- 
scending from the Alps, the invasion of Charles VIII. The 
reality of these facts, as well as of Bernard’s other miracles, 
acknowledged by the saint himself, and we believe also by 
Neander, is considered indisputable. We have also an in- 
stance of a Moslem prophet, the Dervis Uweissi, who in the 
reign of Amurath IV., 1627-40, when the Turkish crescent 
was still in its terrific zenith, foretold, in the language of the 
Old Testament prophets, unknown to the Mohammedans, the 
downfall of Islamism, as the judgment-day of Allah dawning 
upon Constantinople. 

Tholuck tries further to show that the priests were at first 
prophets also. He cites the case of the Urim and Thummim, 
and of the apparent union of priest and prophet in popular 
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instruction under Josias, though he says himself that there 
the priest announced the law, and the prophet enforced it. 
The early union of priest and prophet is shown by the in- 
stance of Moses, which seems to us not to the point. Moses 
was indeed of priestly race, but so were Joel and Nathan, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. He performed some priestly functions, 
but so did Samuel and Elijah, who were not of priestly race. 
Aaron was the high-priest, and we should say that he repre- 
sented the priestly, and Moses the prophetic order. Indeed, 
prophets who were not priests appear certainly as early as the 
age of Deborah (see Judges iv. and v., also vi. 8 and ii. 
1-5), not to insist on Balaam or on the seventy elders who 
were companions of Moses (Numbers xi. 24-29). 

The third section is on the meaning of the Greek and 
Hebrew words translated prophet. The primitive Hebrew 
word means to spring forth or flow forth. To the Niphal 
and Hithpael forms used in the sense of prophesy, prophet, 
Tholuck, like Gesenius and Winer, attaches a passive signi- 
fication, thus, *“ to be flown through, to have springing forth 
in one’s self.” So the Greek correlative of prophesy means, 
not to predict, but to be spoken through. (po in mpodnrns 
ist nicht temporal sondern lokal.) Thus prophet means in- 
spired. But, as Knobel remarks, prophecy is sometimes used 
(as of Saul’s lying naked on the ground, and casting his spear 
at David, or of the priests of Baal crying aloud and cutting 
themselves with knives) in a way which might lead us to sup- 
pose that the Hebrew verbs are used in a reflex sense. Then 
to prophesy would mean to conduct one’s self as one who is 
excited or inspired. Thus we come to the important question, 
whether the prophet was active or passive in his prophecies. 
Tholuck, however, does not make the prophet wholly passive, 
and almost all rationalists admit some passivity. 

Then follow two very meagre sections on the external his- 
tory and the sphere of activity of the prophetic order. We 
may here remind our readers, that the prophets formed no 
hierarchy, and received no regular salary, though presents 
were made to them, as to all Eastern dignitaries. Tholuck 
praises the exalted statesmanship of the prophets, as allowed 
by the best recent historians, also their humanity towards for- 
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eign nations. (See 2 Kings vi. 22; Amos ii. 1 and ix. 7.) We 
would add a tribute to their love of peace, on the authority of 
Hos. viii. 14, Isaiah ii. 7, xxviii. 12, xxx. 15, 16, Jer. xxvii. 
11-17, xxxviii. 17, as quoted by Knobel, Der Prophetismus 
der Hebrier, 1. 290-292. This author believes that David’s 
numbering of the people was punished because made with 
warlike objects. (See 2 Sam. xxiv.9; also 2 Chron. xxviii. 
9-11, and 2 Kings xii. 21-24.) 

We subjoin a summary of the chronological classification of 
the prophets, taken from Ewald by Tholuck, with occasional 
additions, mainly from Knobel, in parentheses. 

1. Until the reign of Jehu in Israel and Athaliah i in J udah, 
when the prophets were in the highest estimation, (Samuel, 
Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Hanani, his son Jehu,) Elijah, Elisha, 
Jonah, and Joel. (With the exception of Joel, whose right 
here Tholuck thinks doubtful, none of these have left us any 
writings. ) 

2. Till Manasseh, ninth to seventh century. The prophets’ 
authority doubted and opposed. (The Assyrian Period.) 
Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah. Author of Zech. ix.—xi. Oba- 
diah. (Nahum, but not Habakkuk.) False prophets arise. 

3. From Josiah till the destruction of Jerusalem. False 
prophets triumphant. The true persecuted. Zephaniah. Jer- 
emiah. (Habakkuk.) 

4. During the exile. Revival of prophecy. Ezekiel. Au- 
thor of Isaiah xl. to xvi. (Authors of other parts of Isaiah. 
Author of) Zechariah (xii. —xiv.). 

Both these periods should be reckoned together as 3. The 
Chaldean Period; and then 4. The period after the exile 
would embrace Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Dan- 
iel. ‘Haggai and Malachi, Tholuck appends to his list. The 
authors of the works Jonah and Daniel are here distinguished 
from Jonah and Daniel themselves. This distinction in the 
latter case Tholuck admits. In saying that Daniel is his- 
tory rather than prophecy, he sanctions the prevalent theory 
that the book was composed in the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and that the latest pre-Messianic symbols are of that 
monarch. 

The authenticity of the Pentateuch, also, is not very firmly 
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asserted. The prophecies in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. - 
xXx. are apparently thought to have been written in the Chal- 
dean period. Of Deuteronomy we read: “ Referred by the 
newer criticism, for weighty but not decisive reasons, to the 
time of Manasseh, &c.... In whatever age the latest redaction 
of the book may be placed, it is certainly incorrect to suppose 
the book itself the work of the compiler” (of our present copy, 
which was not made by the original author). ‘“ It is indispu- 
table that in numberless places the prophets refer, in legal 
technicalities, to such laws as are preserved in Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy ; this, and scareely more, has been 
proved by Hengstenberg, &c.”’ The art of writing he thinks 
no older than Samuel. Tholuck thinks (in professed agree- 
ment but most amusing contradiction to Koster, Die Prophe- 
ten, pages 29 and 30) Deut. xviii. 16-18 a prophecy of the 
Messiah, and of the Messiah only, since Numbers xii. 6-8 
prove that no prophet but Jesus can be said to be like Moses. 

How Tholuck reconciles this interpretation of verses 15-19 
with the obvious reference to false prophets in verses 20 — 22, 
he has neglected to inform us. Neither does he say that this 
prophecy was spoken by Moses. Koster, of course, thinks it 
refers to a succession of prophets. 

We are much better pleased with Tholuck’s picture of Elijah 
contending alone against Ahab, in the power of God’s word, 
than with the idea of some recent writers, that he was the 
leader of a band of rebel zealots. We like, too, the compari- 
son of the schools of the prophets to the Pythagorean societies 
and to our theological seminaries. It should be noted, that 
Tholuck throughout follows the supposition that each prophet 
had read all the writings of his predecessors, which would 
show in such an age their immense popularity. We suppose 
that he also everywhere gives his Biblical citations in his own 
translation of the originals. 

Sections 6, 7, and 8, pages 43 to 76, are comparatively ab- 
struse, but form, in our opinion, the life and strength of the 
book. They are entitled, “The Spirit of God the Moving 


Principle of the Prophetic Predictions,” — “The State of ° 


Prophetic Inspiration,” —‘‘The Relation of Prophesying to 


Soothsaying.” We shall give as nearly as possible Tholuck’s 
own words. 
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For the prophetic state are used the expressions, ‘ The 
Spirit of God fills the prophet,” “it falls upon him,” “ it 
clothes him.” This Spirit is felt as power. Parallel there- 
with stands (Micah iii. 8 compared with Ezek. i. 3, iii. 22) 
“the hand of God,” i. e. the instrument of the Divine deed. 
This hand of God leads the prophet in a vision between heaven 
and earth to Jerusalem (Ezek. viii. 3); i. e. he feels himself 
placed there in inner contemplation, and brings him back 
again in a vision (xi. 24). On the parallelism of. Spirit of 
God and hand of God, compare also Matt. xii. 28 with Luke 
xi. 20. We do not,see any assertion of the personality of 
the Spirit in the whole book. 

Not from without to the prophets, but within them, speaks 
the Lord. After the exile, when the immediate relationship of 
God to man becomes continually more and more mediatorial 
(vermittelt sich), when all the operations of God upon the 
material universe come through the mediation of angels, ema- 
nating and ministering powers, see Psalm xxxiv. (which our 
version attributes to David), &c., then prophecy also is repre- 
sented as coming through the mediation of angels. The pro- 
phetic Spirit of God which produces and explains visions is 
called, in Zech. i.—vi., * the angel who speaks in me.” 

As with Balaam the Word of God breaks forth only in con- 
tradiction to what he is hired to speak by the heathen prince, 
so breaks forth by Jeremiah, according to the important 
declarations of Jer. xx. 7, the voice of the Spirit, even when 
he wishes to be silent, in violent opposition to his own inclina- 
tion: ‘*O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived ; 
thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed. I said, I will not 
make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name. Then 
it was in my heart as burning fire shut up in my bones. I 
became weary of enduring it. I could bear it no longer.” 
And Amos (iii. 8) asks, ** The Lion roars, who shall not trem- 
ble ? the Lord God speaks, who shall not prophesy?” The 
overcoming of subjectivity by this power is denoted by such 
expressions as “driven by the Spirit,” “the Spirit fell upon 
. him,” “ the hand of God was strong upon me ” (Ezek. iii. 14), 
‘the Lord spoke with me, with mighty hand” (Isa. viii. 11). 
The oracle is called a burden laid upon the prophet in refer- 
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ence to the mighty impulse to expression (Jer. xxiii. 32, Ezek. 
xii. 10). So Elisha anoints Hazael as king of Syria, and at 
the same time weeps in contemplation of the rod of chastise- 
ment which this king of Syria will swing over Israel. So 
Nathan, when David asks him if he should build the temple, 
believes from his own insight that he may joyfully accede. 
Then God’s word comes to him, and causes an opposite decla- 
ration. We appropriate Rothe’s words: “In prophecy, God 
so touches the key-board ( Claviatur) of the human soul, that 
he binds together some of the existing ideas in such a manner 
that thereout a really new thought makes itself known, which 
thought or combination of thoughts the man is conscious that 
he has not produced himself, though he is afterwards able to 
recall it, and so preserve the new disclosure.” As little as 
the interpreter can overlook the supernatural factor, so little 
should he neglect the individual, historical form in which this 
factor becomes active. : 

As the prophet becomes penetrated with the conviction that 
the Spirit of the Lord speaks through him, and his word is laid 
upon his tongue, he ceases to speak of God as a third person, 
and proclaims the Divine declaration of consolation and pun- 
ishment, the answers to prayer, as if from his own personality ; 
so especially the second Isaiah (Deutero-Isaia, “the Great 
Unknown’”’). 

Numbers xii. 6 shows that ecstatic conditions are to be con- 
sidered characteristic of all Biblical prophecy. Visions and 
dreams are the characteristic manifestations of the gift of 
prophecy, and the enigmatical character belongs to their pecu- 
liarity. In specified contrast therewith, clearness of conscious- 
ness is ascribed to Moses. 

Still, as Moses was a prophet, we think Tholuck should rec- 
ognize, in him at least, a higher kind of prophecy than that 
which is manifested in visions and dreams, and we have our 
doubts whether the greatest subsequent prophets, e. g. Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, see the most. To us Numbers xii. —‘“ If there 
be among you a prophet of the Lord, to him I manifest myself 
in visions and dreams, but not so with my servant Moses’? — 
proves that visions and dreams were the commonest, but not 
the highest, form of prophetic inspiration. It is to be remem- 
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bered that they are most elaborate in that prophet whose gen- 
uineness is least certain, — Daniel. 

Thus Paul says, ‘* We prophesy in part,” for visions are im- 
perfect, in that they are the symbolic, but not the intuitive, 
contemplation of what is hidden,— the inward embodiment, 
and hence symbolization, of what has been spiritually received. 
The prophecy of Peter’s death, John xxi. 18, is vision and 
symbol. (!) In reference to the idea that the miracles at 
Jesus’s baptism were visions, Luthardt has well remarked : 
** Subjective visions are hallucinations, deceiving the senses 
from within or from without ; objective visions are divine 
operations upon the mind, which give by means of fancy a 
plastic form to the excitement of the ocular and auditory 
nerves. Of the latter nature are the visions of Isaiah, Eze- 
kiel, Gehazi, and Stephen.” So Hase says (Newe Propheten, 
p- 74): ** Every excitement of the nerves of the senses, whether 
coming from without or from within, is made manifest at the 
outer end of the nerve, and only the mind can distinguish 
whether such excitement comes from within or from without.” 
Augustine understands by ecstasy, not “ alienatio a mente,” 
but “alienatio mentis a sensibus corporis, ut spiritui quod 
dgmonstrandum est demonstretur.”” He argues from the 
trance of Peter, who does not immediately accept the Divine 
call heard in his ecstasy, but makes a rational rejoinder to his 
Lord. (Actsx.11.) The later Judaism also agrees with an- 
cient Hebrew simplicity in decidedly rejecting the idea of an 
unconscious ecstasy, although ecstasy and visions are consid- 
ered synonymous by the rabbis. So little did they look, how- 
ever, on prophetic inspiration as immediate, that they expressly 
make natural qualifications necessary, — Abarbanel, piety ; 
Maimonides, natural strength of the fancy and study. “ For,” 
says he, “it is impossible that any one should go to bed unpro- 
phetic (Nichtprophet), and arise a prophet.” So thoroughly 
does he defend the regency of self-consciousness, that he main- 
tains that even in the contemplation of visions there remains 
a consciousness of the difference of the same from reality. 
“That ecstasy is an alienation from the life of the world, and 
therefore relatively (beziehungsweise) a passive state, a retir- 
ing of individual activity, is shown, not only by previous cita- 
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tions, and 2 Peter i. 21 (* Not by the will of man’), but also 
by Jer. xxxi. 26: ‘On account of such glorious promises I 
awaked to reflection, and my ecstatic sleep did me gdod.’ We 
called the state relatively passive, because, though individual 
productivity ceases in the reception of a revelation through the 
Spirit of God, receptivity does not; we cannot therefore well 
speak of a suppression of subjective spiritual activity, but 
rather of an exaltation thereof.” 

“This retiring of individual activity is not a cessation of 
individuality (Selbstlosigkeit). Prediction, though a super- 
natural divine operation, is not an immediate one, since it 
is rooted in the religious individuality of the prophet, and 
is born thereout. Consciousness of this world cannot be 
proved to cease in the lower stages of ecstatic vision; thus 
the prophets are conscious of their auditors, 1 Cor. xiv. 24 
and 25. Only in the higher stages does consciousness of 
the relationship of internal and external perceptions disap- 
pear. Only then can coming to one’s self be used in con- 
trast to ecstasy. Thus is Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2) uncertain 
whether Paradise has descended into him, or he been trans- 
ported into Paradise. On the other hand, the prophets carry 
on rational dialogues, expressing their individual sensations, 
in their visions, and remember the latter, which Sibyls and 
Schamanns cannot do. Thus self-activity and self-conscious- 
ness do not cease. The connection with the outer world is 
not destroyed. In the lower stages of ecstasy, reflection on 
the outer world remains. In the higher, during the ecstasy, 
there is the power of human, rational expression, and, after 
it, recollection and the power of reflecting on the received 
revelation.” 

Tholuck, it will be seen, is fond of expressing himself in 
quotations. There is, however, one author whom he quotes 
in order to oppose him, and that is Hengstenberg, whose state- 
ment in the Christologie has suggested most of the above 
remarks. 

“It is evident that the true prophets also found themselves 
in an extraordinary condition, characteristically different from 
their usual one,—in an ecstasy in which rational conscious- 
ness retreated, and all individual existence was suppressed by 
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a violent operation of the Divine Spirit, and brought into pas- 
sive relations.”” In the article on Prophecy in Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia, over initials acknowledged in the Preface to be 
those of the author of the Christology, which work is re- 
ferred to therein with strong approval, we read: ‘ All these 
facts prove that there essentially belonged to prophecy a 
state of mind worked up,—a state of being beside one’s self, 
—an ecstatic transport in which ideas were immediately im- 
parted from heaven.” 

To Tholuck’s refutation of these philosophic and choicely 
expressed ideas, we add the well-known words of Chrysos- 
tom on 1 Cor. xii. 2: “For this is peculiar to the sooth- 
sayer, to be beside himself, to be under compulsion, to be 
pushed, dragged, hauled, asa madman. But the prophet not 
so, but with sober mind and composed temper, and knowing 
what he is saying, he uttereth all things.”” Knobel, whose 
work is referred to in the Prophecy article as “ containing 
little original research, and valuable only as a compilation of 
what the rationalists assert concerning prophecy,” says: ‘‘ The 
prophet is a man endowed with exalted intelligence, and 
filled with religious inspiration, who stands in near relations 
to God, and is active, as servant of God, for divine, and es- 
pecially for theocratic ends. He is the instrument in which 
and through which God rules among men. The spirit of 
God is the principle which pervades and governs the spirit- 
ual life of the prophet, and excites and directs his activi- 
ty,’ &c. So far as “rationalistic’’ means following human 
reason against the authority of Scripture, we think Tholuck 
has shown that the theory set forth by himself, Chrysostom, 
and Knobel, is at all events no more rationalistic than that 
of Hengstenberg. . 

In Section 9— Prediction and Foretelling ( Weissagung 
und Vorhersagung) —Tholuck maintains, in agreement with 
Schleiermacher and Nitzch, and in opposition to Hengsten- 
berg, that “the divination of what is religiously necessary 
in the course of history constitutes the essence of Biblical 
prophecy, not the foretelling of contingent events.” 

Sections 10 and 11, pages 78-146, are occupied with the 
extent and accuracy of the prophet’s powers of prediction. 
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“The leading ideas of all prophetic prediction are two, the 
Law idea and the Gospel idea. The idea of the Divine law 
of national retribution, which will eventually reward the pious 
Hebrews and punish the wicked heathen, and the idea of the 
Divine favor to the race of Israel and the dynasty of David, 
securing their ultimate tridmph over all other races and 
dynasties.”” Tholuck goes on to combat one of the most 
remarkable theorie. of modern criticism, namely, that the 
prophet’s vision was bounded by the political horizon. Thus 
Knobel says: ‘All prophets kept, during their predictions, 
within their age and circle, as was required by the practical 
aim of their labors. All predict according to the measure of 
their chronological relations.’”’ Thus the prophets we have 
assigned to the Assyrian period predict destruction from As- 
syria, those of the Babylonish from Babylon, and those of 
the Captivity predict the destruction of Babylon itself. The 
strongest arguments against this theory have been taken from 
the Book of Daniel, of which Tholuck says (page 97): “In 
the age of the Maccabees the later history up to this period 
was published under the name of Daniel, in a prophetic garb, 
in order to let the four great world-monarchies flow into the 
reign of the saints under the rule of the incarnate Son of 
God. It is the same horizon with which the predictions of 
the earlier prophets close, only clothed in more historic form. 
And this form is not the individual property of the composer 
of that prophetic book. In general his work rests on an 
older prophetic basis of predictions, namely, by that Daniel 
whom Ezekiel mentions as one of the wisest and most just 
of men. It is possible that to just this elder prophet be- 
longs the representation of that historical result which we 
find in our Daniel.” Just possible, and nothing more. Tho- 
luck brings up no arguments in support of his position but 
the wide circulation of the book, quoted in the Book of 
Enoch, and says further: “The Book of Daniel gives the 
historical expression” (which words he prints in double-spaced 
types) ‘of what was pointed to, in less clear contemplation, 
by the elder prophets.” 

Tholuck, as we think, virtually gives up the argument 
from Daniel, and rests on the premises that, —1. Amos and 
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Hosea predicted the Assyrian invasion long before Assyria 
was in the political horizon; 2. Isaiah, the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army in one night; 8. Micah iv. 10 and Isaiah 
xxxix., the captivity in Babylon, when the Babylonish em- 
pire as such had not begun; 4. So also Jeremiah i. 13, just 
before the Satrap of Babylon seceded from Assyria; 5. Isaiah 
xiii., xiv., xxi., Jeremiah 1., li., the fall of Babylon when it 
was increasing in power; 6. Balaam (Numbers xxiv. 24), 
Alexander’s conquest of the Persians; 7. Habakkuk, in the 
Assyrian period, the captivity to Babylon. These are very 
strong cases. We confess to have been at first completely 
carried away by them. A careful examination, however, au- 
thorizes us to remark that — 

1. Hosea v. 13, “ When Ephraim saw his sickness, and 
Judah his wound, then went Ephraim to the Assyrian, and 
sent to King Jareb; yet could he not heal you, nor cure you 
of your wound,”’ — vii. 11, ‘‘ Ephraim also is like a silly dove 
without heart ; they call to Egypt, they go to Assyria,’’ — show 
that Israel was in such intimate relations with Assyria, that 
the prophet might easily learn enough of the warlike and 
conquest-loving character of the Assyrians to fear an attack 
from them. Amos does not mention Assyria. Perhaps both 
prophets were influenced by the predictions of the punish- 
ment of Hebrew sin by foreign invasion in Lev. xxvi., Deut. 
xxviii., though Tholuck admits that it is doubtful whether 
the priority of time belongs to these chapters or to the 
prophets. Still he maintains, as we do, the general popu- 
lar fear of such punishments. This would naturally create 
predictions of invasions from the most terrible nations known. 

2. The destruction of Sennacherib’s army belongs more to 
the class of contingent events. A prophet acquainted with 
the horrors of Eastern pestilence might naturally predict a 
sudden destruction which we could not dream of. There is 
no doubt but that the prophecy was recorded, as we have it, 
after the event. Examples of such contingent predictions 
are, however, common enough to make us think this case of 
little moment. 

3. We grant that Isaiah and Micah could not have pre- 
dicted the carrying captive of Judah by the king of Babylon, 
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unless they saw far beyond the limits of the political horizon. 
Tholuck says that the former fact is at present undoubted, 
and the latter ought not to be doubted. He supports his 
statement that Isaiah’s having made such a prediction is now 
doubted by no one, by a quotation from Ewald ( Geschichte 
Israels, 111. 641). Unfortunately, this extract does not take 
in quite enough of the page. Tholuck omits to say that 
Ewald goes on with — “ However, the declarations of Isaiah to 
Hezekiah would scarcely have been recorded, if history, under 
the next successor of Hezekiah, had not soon enough fulfilled 
his sad foreboding, and as this is now related, the realization 
itself of this fulfilment has secretly determined the color of the 
representation. 2 Kings xx. 18,” to which Isaiah xxxix. 7 
corresponds word for word in Hebrew and English, “ cannot 
have been written in the time of Nebuchadnezzar ( Nabokodros- 
sar). The language about Hezekiah’s own sons, and what hap- 
pened to them, is too plain to have been so expressed without 
the experiences under Manasseh.”’ On the very next page, 
Tholuck, as we shall show, takes pains to pass over Hitzig’s 
plain statement that Isaiah xxxix. is spurious. We do not 
find the least hint of the almost uniform identity of Isaiah 
XXXVi., XXXVil., XXXViii., xxxix. with 2 Kings xviii. 13—xx. 20, 
whence Gesenius elaborately demonstrated that the Isaiah ac- 
count is the later, and certainly not genuine, more than forty 
years ago. The spuriousness and‘ late origin of Isaiah xxxvi. 
—xxxix. has also, we see, been asserted by De Wette, The- 
nius, and Knobel. Thenius, whom Tholuck thinks “ free from 
all prejudice,” said, in 1842: * The redacteur in Isaiah used 
the poorer copy, and with considerable wilfulness.” It may 
be noticed that Tholuck himself admits the spuriousness of 
the succeeding, and does not assert the genuineness of the 
preceding, chapters in our Isaiah. Yet with these facts before 
him, Tholuck coolly prints in double-spaced type, and re- 
peats, his “jetzt von keiner Seite beanstandet.” What does 
this mean? If Tholuck has any reason to believe that the 
rationalists hold exactly the opposite of what they say, we 
hope he will publish it. We cannot think so good a man 
could intentionally misrepresent his opponents. Yet we can- 
not satisfy ourselves that he does not grossly misrepresent 
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them. We must for the present deny the facts on the basis 
of which he makes his inference from Isaiah. He points out 
the dryness and poverty of Hitzig’s explanation of Micah iv. 
10. What he quotes is dry and poor enough, but it is only 
a fragment of what Hitzig says. We give the whole passage, 
and italicize what Tholuck quoted. ‘ That in the Assyrian 
period Micah predicted a carrying away to Babylon must 
surprise us, and Isaiah xxxix. offers no sufficient analogy, 
because Babylon gave the direct occasion of the oracle; also 
it is not from Isaiah himself. However, Babylon then be- 
longed to the Assyrian empire. The city was the elder and 
more famous capital, and lay in part this side of the Euphrates, 
while Nineveh was on the other side of the Tigris. That 
the Chaldeans later, and through them also the Jews, had habi- 
tations assigned them there, proves a scanty population. The 
Assyrians then sought to people this country. North of Baby- 
lonia, on the Chaboras (2 Kings xvii. 6), the Ephraimites had 
but just colonized. Theyre was a place ready garrisoned, and 
the Jews, if led to Babylon, would have Ephraim again for 
a neighbor on the north.” So Knobel. The recent removal 
of the Israelites to the region of Babylon would naturally 
suggest to Micah the possibility that Judah might soon be 
earried thither also. Micah might threaten a carrying to 
Babylon by Assyria, and not look beyond his political horizon. 
It seems to us that Tholuck here censures the weakness and 
conceals the strength of his adversaries’ arguments. We 
cannot think either the fact of Isaiah’s prediction or the in- 
ference from Micah’s prediction at all certain enough to 
warrant Tholuck’s argument therefrom. 

4. Jeremiah i. 13 predicts destruction from the north; but 
why may not this refer to Nineveh, which was northeast from 
Jerusalem, while Babylon was due east ? The Assyrians were 
certainly prosecuting their conquests southward along the 
Mediterranean. There is no direct reference in the passage 
to Babylon, but it is possible that it was written while Babylon 
and Assyria were contending together, and that the prophet 
feared that whichever conquered would complete the con- 
quest of Palestine. Thus the prediction might elsewhere be 
referred to as Babylonish. 
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5. The genuineness of Isaiah xiii., xiv., xxi., and Jeremiah 1., 
li., Tholuck admits to be doubtful; and Gesenius, De Wette, 
Eichhorn, Hitzig, Rosenmiiller, and Knobel consider that these 
portions were written about the time of the capture of Babylon. 

6. Balaam’s prophecy, which few beside Tholuck think 
genuine, can scarcely apply to Alexander, because, — 1st, as 
Tholuck admits, it was the Persian, not the Assyrian empire 
which he overthrew; 2d. Alexander could scarcely be said to 
come in ships, for he only used his fleet to ferry his soldiers 
across the Hellespont; 8d. He did not humble Eber, but 
treated the Jews very kindly; 4th. There is no reason for 
referring it to Alexander’s conquest more than to the Cru- 
sades, or the French expedition into Syria. Tholuck remarks 
that De Wette’s Introduction, sixth edition, “ abstains from 
any decision on this point.” Fortunately the sixth edition 
is on our table; we read (page 219): “ The reference to As- 
syria, Numbers xxiv. 20, &c., is doubtful, yet it appears to 
belong to the age when that power did not threaten tle 
people of Israel, but only the neighboring nations to the 
south. To make the composition as late as the time of Heze- 
kiah and his reforms is difficult, partly on account of the 
honorable mention (Numbers xxi. 4-9) of the brazen ser- 
pent then destroyed as an idol, partly on account of the ac- 
quaintance of the elder prophets with Jehovistic narrations. 
On the other hand, the theory that the author lived as early 
as the age of Saul is beset by too many difficulties to be 
valid. The enigmatical prediction, verse 24, which is applied 
by 1 Maccabees i. 1 to Alexander, but whose fulfilment can- 
not be proved historically, is applied by Hitzig*and Bohlen 
to the event in the time of Sennacherib (Euseb. Chron. Armen. 
I. 48, 53), and by Ewald to what Josephus (Ant. IX. 14. 2) 
relates of Salmanassar’s age. Von Lengerke, Bertholdt, and 
Bleek consider the verse an interpolation.” We think De 
Wette pretty decisive ‘against the application to Alexander, 
to say nothing of the authorship by Balaam. Else why does 
he say ‘ whose fulfilment cannot be proved historically” ? 
Knobel also refers to this expedition of Greek pirates against 
Sennacherib, which is mentioned by Niebuhr. 

7. Habakkuk is placed by most of the later critics, includ- 
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ing Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, De Wette, and Knobel, oe 
the Chaldean period. 

We think that Tholuck has failed to show any certain in- 
stance of a prophet’s looking beyond his political horizon. 
The cases he quotes are well calculated to deceive the igno- 
rant, but no critical scholar can be much influenced by them. 
This part of the work is evidently meant for “ Nichttheolo- 
gen.’” We would not be too severe, but what can we think of 
a book which says that King James’s Version reads “ screech- 
ing-owl”’ for “ screech-owl,”’ (to which unfortunate bird Cru- 
den denied a place in his Concordance,) Isaiah xxxiv. 14? 

Thus far we have reviewed half of the book, the half where 
there is most to praise and to blame. We next come to the 
unfulfilled prophecies. Here Tholuck observes: ‘ The his- 
tory of Uzzah shows that the pious theologian must not act 
hastily and wilfully when the oxen step aside with the 
ark of the Lord, and the history of theology bears witness 
how many a most terrible discovery (as for instance that 
of the late age of the Hebrew vowel-points by Capellus) has 
gradually fitted itself to the theological system without shat- 
tering, as a Buxdorf feared, its foundations.” 

“If now the story of the victory of the kingdom of God, 
fulfilled in the fortunes of Israel as in those of the world 
empires, be the ideal thread which runs through all prophecy, 
then it appears certainly as if the truth of the anticipation 
were so far the chief thing, and that the manner of realiza- 
tion is to be regarded as wholly unimportant in comparison. 
When deep religious penetration has announced the judgment 
of God to an overbearing heathen power, like haughty Baby- 
lon, what matters it whether this judgment takes place, as 
Isaiah xiii. 14 and Jeremiah 1. 12 describe it, or whether, 
according to the fact of history, the city was wholly spared 
by the humane Cyrus, but gradually passed to its destruc- 
tion? When Isaiah xxxiv., Ezekiel xxxv., and Jeremiah xlix. 
16, 17, triumph over the fall of the chief foe of the the- 
ocracy, Edom, what matters it whether Sennacherib and Nebu- 
chadnezzar were the instruments, as the prophets expected, 
of this entire annihilation, or whether history so fulfilled 
their predictions that desolation has entered gradually under 
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the Moslem rule? Ezekiel threatened proud Tyre, the centre 
of the world’s commerce, with conquest .by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and complete destruction (xxvi. 14 and xxvii. 86): ‘To 
death shalt thou suddenly come, and remain therein forever’ ; 
but the city, notwithstanding, was not, as it appears, really 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, but, though humbled, remained 
till the Middle Ages. Still, if there is nothing now left of Tyre 
but a poor fishing village of about fifteen hundred inhabit- 
ants, has not enough taken place to verify the seer-glance of 
the prophet, —‘ The proud fortress shall yet sink to ruins’? 
Nevertheless, the degree of exactness in the truth to accom- 
plishment of the predictions is not wholly unimportant. 

‘‘The prophets are not merely religious geniuses, they are 
seers; they have seen the truth of the future, not merely 
abstractly, but generally, — in the concrete form of historical 
accomplishment. Are not Christ’s predictions of this nature ?”’ 
Granting this, what proof is there that the prophets had the 
same power ashe? Do not the above facts prove that they 
had not? Ifthe supposition that the faculty of prediction in 
the prophets must work as infallibly as in Christ be contra- 
dicted by the fact that, as Tholuck elsewhere states, they ex- 
pected that Edom and Babylon would be destroyed one thou- 
sand years earlier than they were, we must not discard the 
fact, but the supposition. 

Tholuck further tries to show that the king of Babylon was 
slain in the capture, and not, as Herodotus and Berosus 
record, banished to Carimania; that Tyre capitulated to Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; that Egypt was occupied forty years by the Assyri- 
ans; and that the captivity did last almost seventy years. 
He admits the mistakes about Zedekiah and Jehoiakim, and 
further acknowledges that prediction must not be so definite 
as to destroy history ; that only those curses can be considered 
conditional which are expressed conditionally, or at least said 
to be caused by vices, the punishment of which may be re- 
moved by repentance ; and finally, that the unfulfilled proph- 
ecies remain such, in spite of all proper deductions for rhetor- 
ical embellishment, poetic imagery, and Oriental hyperbole, 
though he thus explains the discrepancy between the fact that 
Titus spared the three great towers and the whole west wall 
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of Jerusalem (Josephus, Jewish War, VII. 1. 1), and the pre- 
diction of Jesus, ‘‘ Thine enemies shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee: and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another.” (Luke xix. 44.) In 
the parallel to which (Luke xxiv. and Matt. xxiv.) Tholuck 
finds no reference to a second coming (lezte Parusie). 

He adopts the common theory, that the prophets foresaw 
correctly the destruction of the various heathen nations, but 
mistook the time when it was to take place. What they ex- 
pected was evidently a destruction in their own time, and it 
might be said that any later destruction was simply a coin- 
cidence. At all events, these predictions against foreign na- 
tions seem to loseall their eloquence, originality, and indi- 
viduality if reduced to mere repetitions of the general law, 
that all cities and nationalities are sooner or later destroyed. 
Yet this is all that this theory of ultimate fulfilment seems to 
us to leave. Tholuck, indeed, tries to show that this ultimate 
destruction was only predicted and accomplished of some 
single cities and nationalities. ‘ While other primeval cities, 
Rome and Athens, Damascus and Ecbatana (Hamadan), still 
stand, and in some respects flourish, those cities and nations 
whose complete ruin was predicted, Nineveh and Babylon, 
Tyre and Edom, have become wastes.” Damascus does 
flourish, but Isaiah predicted (xvii. 1): “ Behold, Damascus is 
taken away from being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap.” 
Rome and Athens are in Europe, and their time is not yet 
come, though there is some difference between the size and 
site of the ancient and modern Romes. No one can tell with 
certainty where the ruins of Ecbatana now lie. We assert, 
again, that it cannot be proved that the prophets saw beyond 
their political horizon. They predicted the ruin of all known 
cities and peoples, in their own age, and were mistaken. In 
succeeding centuries the destruction they expected has indeed 
come, but as the result of new developments of civilization 
among distant races, not as the punishment of the wars and 
idolatries of the age of the Hebrew theocracy. We cannot 
believe that, when Turkish tyranny destroyed Tyre and Edom, 
the inhabitants were suffering merely the punishment of sins 
committed one thousand years before. We cannot believe 
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that the present desolation of Southwestern Asia is simply 
the result of the depravity of the ancient Asiatics. 

The last section of the book, on the Messianic predictions, 
occupies about sixty pages with the discussion of “ Their Tem- 
porary Form and their*Eternal Substance,” “‘The Person of 
the Messiah,” “‘ The Work of the Messiah.” This last head is 
further subdivided into ‘‘ The Teaching Word,” “The Aton- 
ing Deed,” “The Complete Dominion,” on the old “ Prophet, 
Priest, and King” plan. ‘ Jesus is the Messiah only for those 
who recognize in Judaism the pre-formation or germ of Chris- 
tianity. We must recognize the wide difference between the 
Jewish form and the Christian substance of the Messianic 
prophecies on the one hand, but on the other we must not 
suppose that any such difference was known to the prophets 
themselves. Single events in the life of Jesus were not pre- 
dicted. Micah v. 2 denotes only his descent from David ; the 
word translated ‘ virgin’ in Isaiah vii. 14, means the wife of 
the prophet. Isaiah liii. 8 and 9 is full of mistranslations, 
yet there are Messianic predictions in the later Isaiah. This 
author speaks of the true Israel which is to regenerate the 
whole nation. This must mean the prophets and their ad- 
herents. Hence the inference is natural to the great prophet.” 
The inference is a natural one, but it remains to be proved 
that the author of Isaiah xl. to lx. made it. We think Tho- 
luck rather too ready to take it for granted, that what seem to 
him natural inferences»from the language both of the ration- 
alists and of the prophets, were in fact made by them. The 
person of the Messiah he of course thinks superhuman ; he 
argues that the prophets must have believed in his pre-exist- 
ence, and seems to intimate that they had some conception of 
his Deity. God may be conceived of “ either as he is in him- 
self, as transcendental, or as he is for the world, as mundane.” 
In the latter sense he is called “ the angel of the Lord.”” This 
divine title is applied to the Messiah in Zech. xii. 8, and also, 
it may be said, in Malachi iii. 1. Perhaps we should here 
quote Exodus vii. 1: “‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I 
have made thee a god to Pharaoh”; and Psalm Ixxxii. 6: 
‘‘T have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the 
Most High.” We cannot find any proof that the prophets ex- 
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pected in the Messiah anything but a holy and pious king. 
Tholuck’s discussion of the Messiah as prophet and priest is 
occupied mainly with what are called theocratic predictions, 
which represent Jehevah himself as working for his people 
and his religion, immediately, and not through any subordi- 
nate instrumentality. He finds the idea of expiation, substi- 
tution, and atonement in the later Isaiah, wherein the best 
critics see no Messianic prophecy. It may be here noted, that 
he admits that the later Isaiah, like all the other prophets, 
expected the Messiah in his own age. The last subdivision, on 
the Messiah as king, is very meagre. It is occupied mainly 
with the proof that the description of the New Jerusalem in 
Ezekiel and Revelations is merely “ the contemplation of the 
eternal idea of the Messianic kingdom in temporal and theo- 
cratic form.’ Here we find very frank acknowledgments of 
the impossibility of the realization of the immense dimensions 
of the new city: and temple, and of such predictions as Isaiah 
Ixvi. 23: “ And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon 
to another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh 
come to worship before me, saith the Lord.” 

Severely as we must blame the inaccuracies of this book, 
arising, we suppose, partly from the haste and partly from the 
earnestness of the author, we nevertheless recommend it, not 
only as bright, fresh, and interesting, but as thoroughly de- 
vout and reverent, and calculated to give needed knowledge of 
the way in which the spirit of the Heavenly Father has ever 
worked in the souls of his children. 7 





Art. IV.—BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buck ce. 
Vols. I. and I. From the Second London Edition. To which is 
added an Alphabetical Index. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1860, 1861. 


Wun the first volume of Mr. Buckle’s History appeared, in 
1857, it was noticed at length in this journal, by one of our 


. 
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most able collaborateurs, whose loss to science and study is 
yet lamented by scholars both in Europe and America. We 
feel on the present occasion a renewed ‘sense of our own loss, 
knowing how much we should be gratified to offer a review of 
the present volume from the same hand. But his work of 
criticising and being criticised is over, — since we may hope 
that in the higher worlds criticism and critics no longer exist. 
Meantime, for us, still denizens of this lower sphere, remains 
the hard necessity of looking at new products of the intel- 
lect in the sharp, dissecting way. Synthetic views belong to 
heaven, but analysis and criticism are still the doom of earth. 

Especially is it necessary to examine anew Mr. Buckle and 
his theory, as we now receive his second volume. We wel- 
comed kindly the first instalment of this work, giving a 
cursory account of it, and hinting, rather than urging, the 
objections which readily suggested themselves against his 
theories concerning Man, History, Civilization, and Human 
Progress. But now ‘it seems a proper time to discuss with a 
little more deliberation the themes opened before us by this 
intrepid writer, — this latest champion of that theory of the 
mind which in the last century was called Materialism and 
Necessity, and which in the present has been re-baptized as 
Positivism. 

The doctrines of which Mr. Buckle is the ardent advocate 
seem to us, the more thoroughly we consider them, to be 
essentially theoretical, superficial, and narrow. They are 
destitute of any broad basis of reality. In their application 
by Mr. Buckle, they utterly fail to solve the historic problems 
upon which he tries their power. With a show of science, 
they are very unscientific, being a mere collection of unveri- 
fied hypotheses. And if Mr. Buckle should succeed, which, 
however, is impossible, in introducing his principles and 
methods into the study of history, it would be equivalent to 
putting backward for about a century this whole department 
of thought. 

Yet, while we state this as our opinion, and one which we 
shall presently endeavor to substantiate by ample proof, we do 
not deny to Mr. Buckle’s volumes the interest arising from 
vigorous and independent thinking, faithful study of details, 
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and a strong, believing purpose. They are interesting and 
valuable contributions to our literature. But this is not on 
account of their purpose, but.in spite of it; notwithstanding 
their doctrines, not because of them. The interest of these 
books, as of all good history, derives itself from their pictu- 
resque reproduction of life. Whatever of value belongs 10 
Mr. Buckle’s work is the same as that of the writings of Macau- 
lay, Motley, and Carlyle. Whoever has the power of plunging 
like a diver into the spirit of another period, sympathizing 
with its tone, imbuing himself with its instincts, sharing its 
loves and hates, its faith and its scepticism, will write its 
history so as to interest us. For whoever will really show to 
us the breathing essence of any age, any state of society, or 
any course of human events, cannot fail of exciting that ele- 
ment of the soul which causes man everywhere to rejoice in 
meeting with man. He who will write the history of Ara- 
bians, Kelts, or Chinese, of the Middle Ages, the Norman Sea- 
kings, or the Roman Plebs, so that we can see ourselves be- 
neath these diverse surroundings of race, country, and period, 
and see that these also are really MEN, — this writer instantly 
awakens our interest, whether he call himself poet, novelist, 
or historian. In all cases, the secret of success is to write so 
as to enable us to identify ourselves with the characters of an- 
other age. Great authors all enable us to look at actions, not 
from without, but from within. When we read the historic 
plays of Shakespeare, or the historic novels of Scott, we are 
charmed by finding that kings and queens are, after all, 
our poor human fellow-creatures, sharing all our old, faxndlian 
struggles, pains, and joys. When we read that great historic 
masterpiece, the “ French Revolution” of Carlyle, the magic 
touch of the artist introduces us into the heart of every char- 
acter in the motley, shifting scene. We are the poor king 
escaping to Varennes under the dewy night and solemn stars. 
We are tumultuous Mirabeau, with his demonic but gener- 
ous soul. We are devoted Charlotte Corday; we are the 
Gironde ; we the poor prisoners of Terror, waiting in our 
prison for the slow morning to bring the inevitable doom. 
This is the one indispensable faculty for the historian ; and 
this faculty Mr. Buckle so far possesses as to make his page 
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a living one. It is true that his sympathy is- intellectual 
rather than imaginative. It is not of the high order of 
Shakespeare, nor even that of Carlyle. But, so far as it goes, 
it is a true faculty, and makes a true historian. 

Yet we cannot but notice how the effectual working of this 
historic organ is interfered with by the dogmatic purpose of 
Mr. Buckle; and, on the other hand, how his theoretic aim 
is disturbed by the interest of his narrative. His history is 
always meant to be an argument. His narrations of events 
are never for their own sake, but always to prove some thesis. 
There is, therefore, no consecutive narrative, no progress of 
events, no sustained interest. These volumes are episodes, 
put together we cannot well say how, or why. In the seventh 
chapter of the first volume we have a graphic description of 
the Court life in England in the days of Charles II., James II., 
William, and the Georges, in connection with the condition of 
the Church and clergy. From this we are taken, in the next 
chapter, to France, and to similar relations between Henry 
IV., Louis XIII., Richelieu, and the French Catholics and 
Protestants. We then are brought back to England, to con- 
sider the protective system there ; and once more we return 
to France, to investigate its operation in that country. After- 
ward we have an essay on “ The State of Historical Literature 
in France from the End of the Sixteenth to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century,” followed by another essay on the “ Prox- 
imate Causes of the French Revolution.” Many very well 
finished biographic portraits are given us in these chapters. 
There are excellent sketches of Burke, Voltaire, Richelieu, 
Bossuet, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Bichat, in the first volume ; 
and of Adam Smith, Reid, Black, Leslie, Hutton, Cullen, 
Hunter, in the second. These numerous biographic sketches, 
which are often accompanied with good literary notices of the 
writings of these authors, are very ably written; but it is 
curious to remember, while reading them, that Mr. Buckle 
thinks that, as history advances, it always has less and less to 
do with biography. 

There is an, incurable defect in the method of! this work. 
On the one hand, the dogmatic purpose is constantly breaking 


into the interest of the narration; on the other, the interest 
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of the narration is continually seducing the writer from his 
argument into endless episodes and details of biography. The 
argument is deprived of its force by the story; the story is 
interrupted continually on account of the argument. Mr. 
Buckle has mistaken the philosophy of history for history it- 
self. A History of Civilization is not a piece of metaphysical 
argument, but a consecutive account of the social progress 
either of an age or of a nation. This irreconcilable conflict of 
purpose, while it leaves to the parts of the work their value, 
destroys its worth as a whole. 

Mr. Buckle might probably inquire whether we would elim; 
imate wholly from history all philosophic aim, all teleologic 
purpose. He objects, and very properly, to degrading history 
into mere annals, without any instructive purpose. We agree 
with him. We do not admire the style of history which feels 
neither passion nor sympathy, which narrates crimes without 
indignation, and which has no aim in its narration except to 
entertain a passing hour. But it is one thing deliberately to 
announce a thesis and bring detached passages of history to 
prove it, and another to write a history which, by its incidents, 
spirit, and characters shall convey impulse and instruction. 
The historian may dwell upon the events which illustrate his 
convictions, and may develop the argument during the pro- 
gress of his moving panorama; but the history itself, as it 
moves, should impress the lesson. The History of Mr. Mot- 
ley, for example, illustrates and impresses the evils of bigotry, 
superstition, and persecution on the life of nations, quite as 
powerfully as does that of Mr. Buckle ; but Mr. Motley never 
suspends his narrative in order to prove to us logically that 
persecution is an evil. 

Mr. Buckle, in his style of writing, belongs to a modern 
class of authors whom we may call the Bullying School. It 
is true that he is far less extravagant than some of them, and 
indeed is not deeply tinged with their peculiar manner. The 
first great master of this class of writers is Thomas Carlyle ; 
but their peculiarity has been carried to its greatest extent by 
Ruskin. Its characteristic feature is treating with supreme 
contempt, as though they were hopeless imbeciles, all who 
venture to question the dicta of the writer. This superb ar- 
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rogance makes these writers rather popular with the English, 
who, as a nation, like equally well to bully and to be bullied. 
Though Mr. Ruskin’s talent and knowledge are no doubt great, 
he owes a part of his success to his assumption of infallibil- 
ity. He dogmatizes with an equally serene satisfaction on all 
subjects, — those which he understands and those concerning 
which he is wholly ignorant,— and his admirers accept his 
opinions on both with equal reverence. He takes every op- 
portunity to denounce German thinkers and writers, of whom 
he knows nothing. His opinions on poetry are ludicrously 
weak, but are announced with the air of Sir Oracle. The 
greatest writer on art of the present day, his noblest sayings 
and his emptiest platitudes are announced with the same de- 
fiant air of enormous assumption. From a man like Ruskin it 
can be borne ; but when his pigmy followers affect to nod and 
shake the spheres, it becomes somewhat laughable. 


But we must proceed to our examination of some of Mr. 
Buckle’s particular claims. He professes to have at last found 
the only true key to history, and to have discovered some of 
its important laws, especially those which regard the progress 
of civilization. 

I. His View of Freedom. — Mr. Buckle’s fundamental po- 
sition is, that the actions of men are governed by fixed laws, 
and that, when these laws are discovered, history will become 
a science, like geometry, geology, or astronomy. The chief 
obstacle hitherto to its becoming a science has been the belief 
that the actions of men were determined, not by fixed laws, 
but by free will (which he considers equivalent to chance), 
or by supernatural interference or providence (which he re- 
gards as equivalent to fate). ‘‘ We shall thus be led,” he says 
(Vol. I. p. 6, Am. ed.), “ to one vast question, which, indeed, 
lies at the root of the whole subject, and is simply this: Are 
the actions of men, and therefore of societies, governed by 
fixed laws, or are they the result either of chance or of super- 
natural interference ?”’ Identifying freedom with chance, Mr. 
Buckle denies that there is such a thing, and maintains that 
every human action is determined by some antecedent, inward 
or outward, and that no one is determined by the free choice 
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of the man himself. His principal argument against free will 
is the law of averages, which we will therefore proceed to con- 
sider in its bearing on this point. 

Statistics, very carefully collected during many years and 
within different countries, show a regularity of return in cer- 
tain vices and crimes, which indicates the presence of law. 
Thus, about the same number of murders are committed every 
year in certain countries and large cities, and even the in- 
struments by which they are committed are employed in the 
same proportion. Suicide also follows some regular law. ‘In 
a given state of society, a certain number of persons must 
put an end to their own life.” In London, about two hundred 
and forty persons kill themselves every year,—in years of 
panic and disaster a few more, in prosperous years not quite 
so many. Other actions of men are determined in the same 
way,—not by personal volition, but by some controlling cir- 
cumstance. ‘It is now known that the number of marriages 
in England bears a fixed and definite relation to the price of 
corn.” ‘ Aberrations of memory are marked by this general 
character of necessary and invariable order.’’ The same aver- 
age number of persons forget every year to direct the letters 
dropped into the post-offices of London and Paris. Facts of 
this kind “ force us to the conclusion,” says Buckle, “that the 
offences of men are the result, not so much of the vices of the 
individual offender, as of the state of society into which he is 
thrown.” 

The argument then is, —If man’s moral actions are under 
law, they are not free, for freedom is the absence of law. The 
argument of Mr. Buckle is conclusive, provided freedom does 
necessarily imply the absence of law. But such, we think, is 
not the fact. 

The actions of man do not proceed solely from the impact 
of external circumstances; for then he would be no better 
than a ball struck with a bat. Nor do they proceed solely 
from the impulses of his animal nature; for then he would 
be only a superior kind of machine, moved by springs and 
wheels. But in addition to external and internal impulse 
there is also in man the power of personal effort, activity, will, 
—to which we give the name of Free Choice, or Freedom. 
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This modifies and determines a part of his actions, — while a 
second part come from the influence of circumstance, and a 
third from organic instincts and habitual tendencies. 

Now, it is quite certain that no man has freedom of will 
enough to cause his whole nexus of activity to proceed from it. 
For if a man could cause all his actions to proceed by a mere 
choice or effort, he could turn himself at will into another 
man. In other words, there could be no such thing as per- 
manent moral character. No one could be described ; for 
while we were describing him, he might choose to be differ- 
ent, and so would become somebody else. It is evident, there- 
fore, that some part of every man’s life must lie outside of the 
domain of freedom. 

In what, then, does the essence of freedom consist? If it 
be not the freedom to do whatever we choose, what is it? 
Plainly, if we analyze our own experience, we shall find that 
it is simply what its scholastic name implies, freedom of 
choice, or liber arbitrio. It is not, in the last analysis, free- 
dom to act, but it is freedom to choose. 

But freedom to choose what? Can we choose anything ? 
Certainly not. Our freedom of choice is limited by our knowl 
edge. We cannot choose that which we do not know. We 
must choose something within the range of our experience. 
And our freedom of choice consists in the alternative of 
making this choice, or omitting to make it, — exerting our- 
selves or not exerting ourselves. Consciousness testifies uni- 
versally to this extent of freedom. We know by our con- 
sciousness that we can exert ourselves or not exert ourselves 
at any moment, — exert ourselves to act or not exert our- 
selves to act, to speak or not to speak. This power of making, 
or not making an effort is freedom in its simplest and lowest 
form. 

In this lowest form, it is apparent that human freedom is 
inadequate to give any permanent character to human actions. 
They will be directed by the laws of organization and circum- 
stance. Freedom in this sense may be compared to the power 
which a man has of rowing a boat in the midst of a fog. He 
may exert himself to row, he may row at any moment forward 
or backward, to the right or to the left. He has this freedom, 
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— but it does not enable him to go in any special direction. 
Not being able to direct his boat to any fixed aim, it is certain 
that it will be drifted by the currents or blown by the winds. 
Freedom in: this form is only wilfulness, because devoid of an 
inward law. 

But now let the will direct itself by such a fixed law, and 
it at once becomes true freedom, and begins to impress itself 
upon actions, modifying the results of organization and cir- 
cumstance. Not even in this case can it destroy those results ; 
it only modifies them. It enters as a third factor with those 
other two to produce the product. The total character of a 
man’s actions will be represented by a formula thus: John’s 
Organization X John’s Circumstances xX John’s Freedom = 
John’s Character. 

Apply this to the state of society where the law of averages 
has been discovered. In such a society there are always to be 
found three classes of persons. In the first class, freedom is 
either dormant or is mere wilfulness. The law of mind is 
subject therefore in these to the law of the members. The 
will is an enslaved will, and its influence on action is a nul- 
‘lity, not needing+to be taken into the account. From this 
class come the largest proportion of the crimes and vices, reg- 
ular in number because resulting from constant conditions of 
society. Of these persons we can predict with certainty that, 
under certain strong temptations to evil, they will inevitably 
yield. 

Byt in another class of persons the will has learned to di- 
rect itself by a moral law toward a fixed aim. The man in 
the boat is now steering by a compass, and ceases to be the 
sport of current and gale. The will reacts upon organization, 
and directs circumstance. The man has learned how to mas- 
ter his own nature, and to arrange external conditions. He 
has escaped from the danger of temptation to low forms of 
vice and crime. We can predict with certainty that under no 
possible influences will this class yield to some forms of evil. 

There is also in each community a third class, who are 
struggling, but not emancipated. They are partly free, but not 
wholly so. From this class come the slight variations of the 
average, now 2 little better, now a little worse. 
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Applying this view of the freedom of the will to history, we 
see that the problem is far more complicated than Mr. Buckle 
admits. Man’s freedom, with him, is an element not to be 
taken into consideration, because it does not exist. But the 
truth is, that human freedom is not only a factor, but a vari- 
able factor, the value of which changes with every variety of 
human condition. In the savage condition it obeys organiza- 
tion and circumstances, and has little effect on social con- 
dition. But as civilization advances, the power of freedom 
to react on organization and circumstance increases, varying 
however again, according to the force and inspiration of the 
ideas by which it is guided. And of all these ideas, precisely 
those which Mr. Buckle underrates, namely, moral and relig- 
ious ideas, are those which most completely emancipate the will 
from circumstances, and vitalize it with an all-conquering force. 

To see this, take two extreme cases, —that of an African 
Hottentot, and that of Joan of Arc. Free will in the African 
is powerless; he remains the helpless child of his situation. 
But the Maid of Arc, though utterly destitute of Mr. Buckle’s 
‘“‘ Intellectual Truths,’ (being unable to read or write, and 
having received no ‘instruction save religious ideas,) and 
wholly wanting in the “ Scepticism ” which he thinks so essen- 
tial to all historic progress, yet develops a power of will which 
reacts upon circumstances so as to turn into another channel 
the current’ of French history. All bonds of situation and cir- 
cumstance were swept asunder by the power of a will set free 
by mighty religious convictions. The element of freedom, 
therefore, is one not to be neglected by an historian, except to 
his own loss. 

The law of averages applies only to undeveloped men, or to 
the undeveloped sides of human nature, where the element of 
freedom has not come in play. When the human race shall 
have made such progress that it shall contain a city inhabited 
by a million persons all equal to the Apostle Paul and the 
Apostle John in spiritual development, it will not be found 
that a certain regular number kill their wives every year, or 
that from two hundred and thirteen to two hundred and forty 
annually commit suicide. Nor will this escape from the aver- 
ages be owing to an increased acquaintance with physical laws so 
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much as to a higher moral development. This point, however, 
we shall return to when we examine more fully his doctrine 
in regard to the small influence of religion on civilization. 

Il. Mr. Buckle’s View of Organization. — Mr. Buckle sets 
aside entirely the whole great fact of organization, upon which 
the science of ethnology is based. Perhaps the narrowness of 
his mind shows more conspicuously in this than elsewhere. 
He attributes no influence to race in civilization. While so 
many eminent writers at the present day say, with Mr. Knox, 
that ‘‘ Race is everything,’ Mr. Buckle quietly rejoins that 
Race is nothing. ‘Original distinctions of race,’”’ he says, 
‘are altogether hypothetical.” ‘* We have no decisive ground 
for saying that the moral and intellectual faculties in man are 
likely to be greater in an infant born in the most civilized part 
of Europe, than in one born in the wildest region of a bar- 
barous country.” (Vol. I. p. 127, Am. ed.) ‘ We often 
hear of hereditary talents, hereditary vices, and hereditary vir- 
tues; but whoever will critically examine the evidence will 
find that we have no proof of their existence.” He doubts 
the existence of hereditary insanity, or an hereditary tendency 
to suicide, or even to disease. (Vol. I? p. 128, note.) He 
does not believe in any progress of natural capacity in man, 
but only of opportunity, “ that is, an improvement in the 
circumstances under which that capacity after birth comes 
into play.” ‘Here then is the gist of the whdle matter. 
The progress is one, not of internal power, but of external 
advantage.”” He goes on to say, in so many words, that 
the only difference between a barbarian child and a civilized 
child is in the pressure of surrounding circumstances. In 
support of these opinions he quotes Locke and Turgot. 

It is difficult to understand how an intelligent and well- 
informed man, an immense reader and active thinker, can have 
lived in the midst of the nineteenth century, and retained 
these views. For students at every extreme of thought have 
equally recognized the force of organization, the constancy of 
race, the permanent varieties existing in the human family, 
the steady ruling of the laws of descent. If there is any one 
part of the science of anthropology in which the nineteenth 
century has reversed the judgment of the eighteenth, — and 
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that equally among men of science, poets, materialists, ideal- 
ists, anatomists, philologists, — it is just here. To find so 
intelligent a man reproducing the last century in the midst 
of the present is a little extraordinary. 

Perhaps there could not be found four great thinkers more 
different in their tendencies of thought and range of study 
than Goethe, Spurzheim, Dr. Prichard, and Max Miiller; yet 
these four, each by his own method of observation, has shown 
with conclusive force the law of variety and of permanence in 
organization. Goethe asserts that every individual man car- 
ries from his birth to his grave an unalterable speciality of be- 
ing, — that he is, down to the smallest fibre of his character, 
one and the same man; and that the whole mighty power 
of circumstance, modifying everything, cannot abolish any- 
thing, — that organization and circumstance hold on together 
with an equally permanent influence in every human life. 
Gall and Spurzheim teach that every fibre of the brain has its 
original quality and force, and that such qualities and forces 
are transmitted by obscure but certain laws of descent. Prich- 
ard, with immense learning, describes race after race, giv- 
ing the types of each human family in its physiology. And 
finally, the great science of comparative philology, worked out 
by such thinkers and students as Bopp, Latham, Humboldt, 
Bunsen, Max Miller, and a host of others, has proved the per- 
manence of human varieties by ample glossological evidence. 
Thus the modern science of ethnology has arisen, on the basis 
of physiology, philology, and ethology, and is perhaps the 
chief discovery of the age. Yet Mr. Buckle quietly ignores 
the whole of it, and continues, with Locke, to regard every 
human mind as a piece of white paper, to be written on by 
external events,— a piece of soft putty, to be moulded by 
circumstances. 

The facts on which the science of ethnology rests are so 
numerous and so striking, that the only difficulty in selecting 
an illustration is from the quantity and richness of material. 
But we may take two instances,—that of the Teutons and 
Kelts, to show the permanence of differences under the same 
circumstances, and that of the Jews, the Arabs, and the Gyp- 
sies, to show the continuity of identity under different circum- 
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stances. For if it can be made evident that different races of 
men preserve different characters, though living for long pe- 
riods under similar circumstances, and that the same race 
preserves the same character, though living for long periods 
under different circumstances, the proof is conclusive that 
character is not derived from circumstances only. We shall 
not indeed go to the extreme of such ethnologists as Knox, 
Nott, or Gliddon, and say that “‘ Race is everything, and cir- 
cumstances nothing,” but we shall see that Mr. Buckle is 
much mistaken in saying that ‘“ Circumstances are every- 
thing, and race nothing.” 

The differences of character between the German and Keltic 
varieties of the human race are marked, but not extreme. 
They both belong to the same great Indo-European or Arian 
family. They both originated in Asia, and the German emi- 
gration seems to have followed immediately after that of the 
Kelts. Yet when described by Cesar, Tacitus, and Strabo, 
they differed from each other exactly as they differ now. 
They have lived for some two thousand years in the same 
climate, under similar political and social institutions, and yet 
they have preserved their original diversity. 

According to the description of Cesar* and Tacitus + the 
German tribes differed essentially from the Gauls or Kelts in 
the following particulars. The Germans loved freedom, and 
were all free. The Kelts did not care for freedom. The 
meanest German was free. But all the inferior people among 
the Kelts were virtually slaves. The Germans had no priests, 
and did not care for sacrifices. The Kelts had a powerful 
priesthood and imposing religious rites. The Germans were 
remarkable for their blue eyes, light hair, and large limbs. 
The Kelts were dark-complexioned. The Gauls were more 
quick, but less persevering, than the Germans. Ready to 
attack, they were soon discouraged. Tacitus, describing the 
Germans, says: ‘They are a pure, unmixed, and indepen- 
dent race ; there is a family likeness through the nation, the 
same form and features, stern blue eyes, ruddy hair; a strong 
sense of honor; reverence for women,; religious, but without 
a ritual; superstitiously believing in supernatural signs and 





* Comm. VI. 11, et seq. t Germania. 
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portents, but not in a priesthood ; not living in cities, but in 
scattered homes ; respecting marriage ; the children brought 
up in the dirt, among the cattle ; hospitable, frank, and gen- 
erous ; fond of drinking beer, and eating preparations of milk.”’ 
The German and Keltic races, thus distinguished in the 
days of Cesar, are equally distinct to-day. Catholicism, the 
religion of a priesthood, a ritual, and authority, prevails 
among the Kelts; Protestantism only among the Germans. 
Ireland, being mainly Keltic, is Catholic, though a part of a 
Protestant nation. France, being mainly Keltic, is also Cath- 
olic, in spite of all its illumination, its science, and its knowl- 
edge of “intellectual laws.” But as France contains a large 
infusion of German (Frankish) blood, it is the most Protes- 
tant of Catholic nations; while Scotland, containing the 
largest infusion of Keltic blood, is the most priest-ridden of 
Protestant nations. This last fact, which Mr. Buckle asserts, 
and spends half a volume in trying to account for, is ex- 
plained at once by ethnology. Wherever the Germans go 
to-day, they remain the same people they were in the days of 
Tacitus ; they carry the same blue eyes and light hair, the 
same love of freedom and hatred of slavery, the same tenden- 
cies to individualism in thought and life, the same tendency 
to superstitious belief in supernatural events, even when with- 
out belief in any religion or church ; and even the same love 
for beer, and “lac concretum,” now called “ schmeercase”’ in 
our Western settlements. The Kelt, also, everywhere con- 
tinues the same. He loves equality more than freedom. He 
is a democrat, but not an abolitionist. Very social, clannish, 
with more wit than logic, very sensitive to praise, brave, but 
not determined, needing a leader, he carries the spirit of the 
Catholic Church into Protestantism, and the spirit of despot- 
ism into free institutions. And that physical, no less than 
mental qualities, continue under all climates and institutions, 
is illustrated by the blue eyes and light hair which the trav- 
eller meets among the Genoese and Florentines, reminding 
him of their Lombard ancestors; while their superior tenden- 
cies to freedom in church and state suggest the same origin. 
Nineteen hundred years have passed since Julius Cesar 
pointed out these diversities of character then existing be- 
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- tween the Germans and Kelts. Since then they have passed 
from barbarism to civilization. Instead of living in forests, 
as hunters and herdsmen, they have built cities, engaged in 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. They have been 
converted to Christianity, have conquered the Roman empire, 
engaged in crusades, fought in a hundred different wars, de- 
veloped literatures, arts, and sciences, changed and changed 
again their forms of government, have been organized by 
Feudalism, by Despotism, by Democracy, have gone through 
Protestant reformations, have emigrated to all countries and 
climates ; and yet, at the end of this long period, the German 
everywhere remains a German, and the Kelt a Kelt. The 
descriptions of Tacitus and Cesar still describe them accu- 
rately. And yet Mr. Buckle undertakes to write a History of 
Civilization without taking the element of race into account. 

Perhaps, however, the power of this element of race is illus- 
trated still more strikingly in the case of the wandering and 
dispersed families, who, having ceased to be a nation, continue 
in their dispersions to manifest the permanent type of their 
original and ineffaceable organization. Wherever the Jew goes, 
he remains a Jew. In all climates, under all governments, 
speaking all languages, his physical and mental features con- 
tinue the same. This amazing fact has been held by many 
theologians to be a standing miracle of Divine Providence. 
But Providence works by law, and through second causes, and 
uses in this instance the laws of a specially stubborn organiza- 
tion and the force of a tenacious and persistent blood to ac- 
complish its ends. The same kind of blood in the kindred Se- 
mitic family of Arabs produces a like result, though to a less 
striking degree. The Bedouins wander for thousands of miles 
away from their peninsula, but always continue Arabs in ap- 
pearance and character. The light, sinewy body and brilliant 
dark eye, the abstemious habit and roaming tendency, mark 
the Arab in Hindostan or Barbary. It is a thousand years 
since these nomad tribes left their native home, but they con- 
tinue the same people on the Persian Gulf or amid the deserts 
of Sahara. 

The case of the Gypsies, however, may be still more striking, 
because these seem, in their wanderings over the earth, to have 
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gradually divested themselves of every other common attribute 
except that of race. Unlike the Jews and Arabs, they not only 
adopt the language, but also the religion, of the country where 
they happen to be. Yet they always remain unfused and un- 
assimilated. 

The Gypsies first appeared in Europe in 1417, in Moldavia, 
and thence spread into Transylvania and Hungary.* They 
thence passed into all the countries of Europe, where their 
number, at the present time, is supposed to reach 700,000 or 
800,000. Everywhere they adopt the common worship, but 
are without any faith. Partially civilized in some countries, 
they always retain their own language beside that of the peo- 
ple among whom they live. This language,‘being evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit, settles the question of their origin. 
It is common to all their branches through the world; as are 
also the sweet voice of their maidens, and their habits of horse- 
dealing, fortune-telling, and petty larceny. Without the bond 
of religion, history, government, literature, or mutual knowl- 
edge and intercourse, they still remain one and the same peo- 
ple in all their dispersions. What gives this unity and per- 
manence, if not race? Yet race, to Mr. Buckle, means nothing. 

Ill. Mr. Buckle’s Theory concerning Scepticism. — One of 
the laws of history which Mr. Buckle considers himself to have 
established, if not discovered, is that a spirit of scepticism pre- 
cedes necessarily the progress of knowledge, and therefore of 
civilization. By scepticism he means a doubt of the truth of 
received opinions. He asserts that “a spirit of doubt” is the 
necessary antecedent to “ the love of inquiry.” (Vol. I. p. 242, 
Am. ed.) “Doubt must intervene before investigation can 
begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubting as the origi- 
nator, or at all events the necessary antecedent, of all pro- 
gress.” 

If this were so, progress would be impossible. For the great 
groundwork of all knowledge for each generation must be laid 
in the minds of children; and children learn, not by doubting, 
but by believing. Children are actuated at the same time by 





* George Borrow, “The Zincali.” See also an excellent article by A. G. Pas- 
pati, translated from Modern Greek by Rev. C. Hamlin, D. D., in Journal of Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, 1861. 
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an insatiable curiosity and an unquestioning faith. They ask 
the reason of everything, and they accept every reason which 
is given them. If they stopped to question and to doubt, they 
would learn very little. But by not doubting at all, while 
they are made to believe some falsities, they acquire an im- 
mense amount of truth. Kind Mother Nature understands 
the process of learning and the principle of progress much 
better than Mr. Buckle, and fortunately supplies every new 
generation of children with an ardent desire for knowledge, 
and a disposition to believe everything they hear. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Buckle refers to men rather than 
children. He may not insist on children’s stopping to ques- 
tion everything they hear before they believe. But in men 
perhaps this spirit is essential to progress. What great scep- 
tics, then, have been also great discoverers? Which was the 
greatest discoverer, Leibnitz or Bayle, Sir Isaac Newton or Vol- 
taire? A faith amounting almost to credulity is almost essen- 
tial to discovery, —a faith which foresees what it cannot prove, 
which follows suggestions and hints, and so traces the faintest 
impressions left by the flying footsteps of truth. The attitude 
of the intellect in all discovery is not that of doubt, but of 
faith. The discoverer always appears to critical and sceptical 
men as a visionary. - 

‘‘To scepticism,” says Mr. Buckle, “ we owe the spirit of 
inquiry, which, during the last two centuries, has gradually 
encroached on every possible subject, and reformed every 
department of practical and speculative knowledge.” But 
this is plainly what logicians call a detepov mpotepov, or what 
common people call ‘“ putting the cart before the horse.” 
It is not scepticism which produces the spirit of inquiry, but 
the spirit of inquiry which produces scepticism. It was not 
a doubt concerning the Mosaic cosmogony which led to the 
study of geology ; but the study of geology led to the doubt 
of the cosmogony. Scepticism concerning the authority of the 
Church did not lead to the discovery of the Copernican system ; 
but the discovery of the Copernican system led to doubts 
concerning the authority of the Church which denied it. 
People do not begin by doubting, but by seeking. The love 
of knowledge leads them to inquire, and inquiry shows to 
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them new truths. The new truths, being found to be opposed 
to received opinions, cause a doubt concerning those opinions 
to arise in the mind. Scepticism, therefore, may easily follow 
inquiry, but does not precede it. 

Scepticism, being a negative principle, is necessarily un- 
productive and barren. To have no strong belief, no fixed 
opinion, no vital conviction for or against anything, — this is 
surely not a state of intellect favorable to any great creation 
or discovery. Goethe, who was certainly no bigot, says, in a 
volume of his posthumous works, that scepticism is only an 
inverted superstition, and that this scepticism is one of the 
chief evils of the present age. ‘It is worse,” he adds, “ than 
superstition, for superstition is the inheritance of energetic, 
heroic, progressive natures ; scepticism belongs to weak, con- 
tracted, shrinking men, who venture not out of themselves.” 
Lord Bacon says (Advancement of Learning, Book I1.), that 
doubts have their advantage in learning, of which he mentions 
two, but says that ‘‘ both these commodities do scarcely coun- 
tervail an inconvenience which will intrude itself, if it be not 
debarred ; which is, that when a doubt is once received, men 
labor rather how to keep it a doubt than how to solve it.” 
It will be seen, therefore, that Lord Bacon gives to scepticism 
scarcely more encouragement than is given it by Goethe. 

Mr. Buckle says (Vol. I. p. 250) that “‘ Scepticism, which in 
physics must always be the beginning of science, in religion 
must always be the beginning of toleration.”” We have seen 
that in physics scepticism is rather the end of science than 
its beginning, and the same is true of toleration. Scepticism 
does not necessarily produce toleration. The Roman augurs, 
who laughed in each other’s faces, were quite ready to assist 
at the spectacle of Christians thrown to the lions. Sceptics, 
not having any inward conviction as a support, rest on estab- 
lished opinions, and are very angry at seeing them disturbed. 
A strong belief is sufficient for itself, but a half-belief wishes 
to put down all doubts by force. This is well expressed by 
Thomas Burnet (Epistola 2, De Arch. Phil.): “ Non potui 
non in illam semper propendere opinionem, Neminem irasci 
in veritate defendenda, qui eandem plene possidet, viditque in 
claro lumine. Evidens enim, et indubitata ratio, sibi sufficit 
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et acquiescit: aliisque a scopo aberrantibus, non tam succen- 
set, quam miseretur. Sed cum argumentorum adversantium 
aculeos sentimus, et quodammodo periclitari causam nostram, 
tum demum estuamus, et effervescimus.”’ 

The least firm believers have often been the most violent 
persecutors. Nero persecuted the Christians; Marcus Anto- 
ninus persecuted them ; but neither Nero nor Antoninus had 
any religious reason for their persecution. Antoninus, the 
best head of his time, was a sufficient sceptic to suit Mr. 
Buckle, as regards all points of the established religion, but 
his scepticism did not keep him from being a persecutor. 
Unbelieving Popes, like Alexander VI. and Leo X., have 
persecuted. True toleration is not born of unbelief, as Mr. 
Buckle supposes, but of a deeper faith. Religious liberty has 
not been given to the world by sceptics, but by such men as 
Milton, Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, and Roger Williams. 

So far from general scepticism being the antecedent con- 
dition of intellectual progress and discovery, it is a sure sign 
of approaching intellectual stagnation and decay. A great 
religious movement usually precedes and prepares the way 
for a great mental development. Thus the religious activity 
born of Protestantism showed its results in England in the 
age of Elizabeth, and in a general outbreak of intellectual 
activity over all Europe. On the other hand, the scepticism 
of the eighteenth century was accompanied by comparative 
stagnation of thought throughout Christendom. 

IV. Mr. Buckle’s View of the small Influence of Religion 
on Civilization.— Mr. Buckle thinks it is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that religion is one of the prime movers of human 
affairs. (Vol. I. p. 188.) Religion, according to him, has 
little to do with human progress. In this opinion, of course, 
he differs from nearly all other great historians and philo- 
sophical thinkers. In modern times, Hegel, Niebuhr, Guizot, 
Arnold, and Macaulay, among others, have discussed the part 
taken by religious ideas in the development of man, laying 
the greatest stress on this element. But Mr. Buckle denies 
that religion is one of the prime movers in human affairs. 
The Crusades have been thought to have exercised some influ- 
ence on European civilization. But religion was certainly 
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their prime mover. Mohammedanism exercised some influ- 
ence on the development of European life. But Mohamme- 
danism was an embodiment of religious ideas. The Protestant 
Reformation shook every institution, every nation, every part 
of social life, in Christendom, and Europe rocked to its foun- 
dations under the influence of this great movement. But 
religion was the prime mover of it all. The English Revolu- 
tion turned.on religious ideas. The rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic was determined by them. In one form they colonized 
South America and Mexico; in another form, they planted 
New England. Such great constructive minds as those of 
Alfred and Charlemagne have been benevolently inspired-by, 
rational religion ; such dark, destructive natures as those of 
Philip II. of Spain, Catharine de Medicis of France, and Mary 
Tudor of England have been malevolently inspired by fanati- 
cal religion. ‘ 

On what grounds, then, does Mr. Buckle dispute the influ- 
ence of religion? On two grounds mainly. First, he tells 
us that moral ideas are not susceptible of progress, and there- 
fore cannot have exercised any perceptible influence on the 
progress of civilization. For that which does not thange, he 
argues, cannot influence that which changes. That which has 
been known for thousands of years cannot be the cause of 
an event which took place for the first time only yesterday. 
‘“‘ Since civilization is the product of moral and intellectual 
agencies,” says Mr. Buckle, “and since that product is con- 
stantly changing, it cannot be regulated by the stationary 
agent ; because when surrounding circumstances are un- 
changed, a stationary agent can only produce 4a stationary 
effect.”” On this principle, gravitation could not be the cause 
of the appearance of Donati’s comet in the neighborhood of 
the sun. For gravitation is a stationary and uniform agent; 
it cannot therefore produce an accelerated motion. Mr. 
Buckle will answer, that though the law of gravitation is one 
and the same in all ages, and uniform in its action, the result 
of its action may be different at different times, according to 
the position in the universe of the object acted upon. True; 
and in like manner we may say, that, though religious ideas 
are immutable, the result of their action on the human mind 
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may be very different, according to the position of that mind 
in relation to them. The doctrine of one God, the Maker and 
Lord of all things, was not a new one, or one newly dis- 
covered, in the seventh century. Yet when applied by Mo- 
hammed to the Arabian mind, it was like a spark applied to 
gunpowder. Those wandering sons of the desert, before ut- 
terly unknown in the affairs of the world, and‘a negative 
quantity in human history, sprang up a terrible power, capa- 
ble of overrunning and conquering half the earth. Religion 
awakened them; religion organized them; religion directed 
them. The fact that an idea is an old one is no proof, there- 
‘fore, that it may not suddenly begin to act with awful effi- 
ciency on civilization and the destiny of man. 

The other reason given by Mr. Buckle why religious ideas 
have little influence in history is, that the religion of a nation 
is symptomatic of its mental and moral state. Men take the 
religious ideas which suit them. A religion not suited to a 
people cannot be accepted by it; or if accepted, has no influ- 
ence onit. This thought, argued at considerable length by Mr. 
Buckle, is so perfectly true as to be atruism. The religion of 
a people is no doubt an effect. But may it not also be a cause ? 
It, no doubt, cannot be received by a people not prepared for it. 
But does it therefore exercise no influence on a people which it 
finds prepared? Fire cannot explode an unexplosive material, 
nor inflame one not inflammable. But does it follow that it 
effects nothing when brought into contact with one which is 
inflammable or explosive? A burning coal laid on a rock or 
put into the water produces no effect. But does this prove 
that the explosion of gunpowder is in no manner due to the 
contact of fire ? 

“The religion of mankind,” says Mr. Buckle, ‘is the efféct 
of their improvement, and not the cause of it.”” His proof is 
that missions and missionaries among the heathen produce 
only a superficial change among barbarous and unenlightened 
tribes. Knowledge, he says, must prepare the way for it. 
There must, no doubt, be some kind of preparation for Chris- 
tianity. But does it follow that Christianity, when its Way is 
prepared, is only an effect? Why may it not be also a cause ? 
Judaism prepared the way for Christianity. But did not Chris- 
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tianity produce some effect on Judaism? The Arab mind was 
prepared for Mohammedanism. But did not Mohammedanism 
produce some effect on the Arab mind? Europe was prepared 
_ by various influences for Protestantism. But did not Protes- 
tantism produce some effects on Europe ? 

It might, with equal truth, and perhaps with greater truth, 
be asserted that intellectual ideas are the result of previous 
training, and that they are therefore an effect, and by no 
means a cause. The intellectual truths accepted by any pe- 
riod depend certainly on the advanced condition of human 
culture. You cannot teach logarithms to Hottentots, trigo- 
nometry to Digger Indians, or the differential calculus to the 
Feejee Islanders. Hence, according to our author’s logic, 
those very intellectual ideas which he thinks the only great 
movers in human affairs are really no movers at all, but only 
symptoms of the actual intellectual condition of a nation. 

But it is a curious fact, that, while Mr. Buckle considers re- 
ligious ideas of so little importance in the history of civiliza- 
tion, he nevertheless devotes a very large part of both his vol- 
umes to proving the very great evil done to civilization by 
erroneous forms of religious opinion. Nearly the whole of his 
second volume is in fact given to showing the harm done in 
Spain and Scotland by false systems of religious thought. 
Why spend page after page in showing the evil influence of 
false religion on society, if religion, whether true or false, has 
scarcely any influence at all? Why search through all the 
records of religious fanaticism and superstition, to bring up to 
the day the ghosts of. dead beliefs, if these beliefs are, after all, 
powerless either for good or evil ? 


The second volume, the recent publication of which has 
suggested this second review of Mr. Buckle’s work, contains 
much of interest and value, but suffers from the imperfect 
method of which we complained at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. It is chiefly devoted to a description of the evils result- 
ing from priestcraft in the two countries of Spain and Scot- 
land. It contains six chapters. The first is on the History of 
the Spanish Intellect from the fifth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and contains 122 pages. The other five chap- 
ters relate to Scotland, and contain 350 pages. 
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In the chapter on Spain he attempts to show how loyalty 
and superstition began in this nation, and what have been 
their results. Of course, according to his theory, he is obliged 
to trace their origin to external circumstances, and he finds the 
cause of their superstition in their climate, which produced 
drought and famine, and in the earthquakes which alarmed 
them. And here Mr. Buckle, following the philosophy of Lu- 
cretius, confounds religion and fear, and puts the occasion | 
for the cause. But, beside earthquakes, the Arian heresy 
helped to create this superstition, by identifying the wars for 
national independence with those for religion, and so giving a 
great ascendency to the priests. Hence the Church in Spain 
early acquired great power, and, naturally allying itself with 
the government, gave rise to the sentiment of loyalty, which 
was increased by the Moorish invasion and the long wars 
which followed. Loyalty and superstition thus became so 
deeply rooted in the Spanish mind, that they could not be 
eradicated by the efforts of the government. Nothing but 
knowledge can cure this blind and servile loyalty and this 
abject superstition, and while Spain continues sunk in igno- 
rance it must always remain superstitious and submissive. 

Some difficulties, however, suggest themselves in the way of . 
this very simple explanation. If superstitious loyalty to 
church and king comes from earthquakes, why are not the 
earthquake regions of the West Indies and of South America 
more loyal, instead of being in a state of chronic revolution ? 
And how came Scotland to be so diseased With loyalty and 
superstition, when she is so very free from earthquakes? And 
if knowledge is such a certain cure for superstition, why was 
not Spain cured by the flood of light which she, alone of all 
European countries, enjoyed in the Middle Ages? Spain was 
for a long time the source of science and art to all Europe, 
whose Christiin sons resorted to her universities and libraries 
for instruction. There was taught to English, French, and 
German students the philosophy of Aristotle, the Greco-Arabic 
literature, mathematics, and natural history. The numerals, 
gunpowder, paper, and other inventions of the Arabs, passed 
into Europe from Spain. She possessed, therefore, that knowl- 
edge of physical laws which Mr. Buckle declares to be the only 
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cure for superstition. Yet she was not cured. The nation 
which, according to his theory, ought to have been soonest 
delivered from superstition, according to his statements has 
retained its yoke the longest of any. 

From Spain Mr. Buckle passes to Scotland, where he finds 
a still more complicated problem. Superstition and -loyalty 
ought to go together, he thinks,—and usually do; but in 
Scotland they are divorced. The Seotch have always been 
superstitious, but disloyal. To the explanation of this fact Mr. 
Buckle bends his energies of thought, and of course is able to 
find a theory to account for it. This theory we shall not stop 
to detail ; it is too complex, and at the same time too super- 
ficial, to dwell upon. Its chief point is that the Protestant 
noblemen and Protestant clergy quarrelled about the wealth 
of the Catholic Church, and so there was in Scotland a com- 
plete rupture between the two classes elsewhere in alliance. 
Tht “ the clergy, finding themselves despised by the govern- 
ing class, united themselves heartily with the people, and 
advocated democratic principles.” Such is the explanation 
given to the course of history in a great nation. A quarrel 
between its ministers (who are of course represented as mer- 
cenary self-seekers) and its noblemen determines its perma- 
nent character! Mr. Buckle may call this serene philoso- 
phy ; to us it seems shallow theorizing. 

Mr. Buckle, to whom the love of plunder appears as the 
cause of what other men regard as loyalty or religion, ex- 
plains by the same fact the loyalty of the Highlanders to King 
Charles. They thought that, if he conquered, he would allow 
them to plunder the Lowlanders once more. This is his 
account of it. An ethnologist would have remembered the 
fact that the Gaels are pure-blooded Kelts, and that the Kelts 


. pur sang are everywhere distinguished for loyalty to their 


chiefs. 

Mr. Buckle encounters another difficulty in Scottish history 
in this, that though a new and splendid literature arose in 
Scotland at the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was 
unable to diminish national superstition. It was thoroughly 
sceptical, and yet did not produce the appropriate effect of 
scepticism. So that at this point one of Mr. Buckle’s four 
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great laws of history seems to break down. For a moment he 
appears discouraged, and laments, with real pathos, the limita- 
tions of the human intellect. But in the next chapter he ad- 
dresses himself again to the solution of his twofold problem, 
viz.: ‘1st, that the same people should be liberal in their 
politics and illiberal in their religion ; and, 2d, that their free 
and sceptical literature in the eighteenth century should have 
been unable to lessen their religious illiberality.” 

In approaching this part of ‘his task, in the fifth chapter, 
our author gives a very elaborate and highly colored picture 
of the religion of Scotland. It is too well done. Like some 
of Macaulay’s descriptions, it is so very striking as to impress 
us-almost inevitably as a caricature. Every statement in 
which the horrors and cruelties of Calvinism are described is 
indeed reinforced by ample citations or plentiful references 
in the foot-notes. But some of these seem capable of a dif- 
ferent inference from that drawn in the text. For instance, 
he charges that the Scottish clergy taught, that, though the 
arrangements originally made by the Deity to punish his 
creatures were ample, ‘‘ they were insufficient; and hell, not 
being big enough to contain the countless victims incessantly 
poured into it, had in these latter days been enlarged. There 
was now sufficient room.” He supports the charge by this 
reference to ‘Abernethy, — “ Hell has enlarged itself,” — ap- 
parently not being aware that Abernethy was merely quoting 
from Isaiah. He says that to write poetry was considered 
by the Scotch clergy to be a grievous offence, and worthy of 
special condemnation. He supports his statement by this 
reference: “A mastership in a grammar school was offered 
in 1767 to John Wilson, the author of ‘ Clyde’” (a poet, by 
the by, not found among the twenty John Wilsons commem- 
orated by Watt). ‘* But, says his biographer, the magistrates 
and ministers of Greenock thought fit, before they would admit 
Mr. Wilson to the superintendence of the grammar school, to 
stipulate that he should abandon ‘ the profane and unprofita- 
ble art of poem-making.’” This fact, however, by no means 
proves that poetry was considered, theologically, a sin, for 
perhaps they only regarded it, practically, as a disqualifica- 
tion. It is to be feared that many of our school committees 
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now — country shopkeepers, perhaps, or city aldermen — 
would, apart from Calvinism, think that a poet must be 
necessarily a dreamer and an unpractical man. 

A few exaggerations of this kind there may be. But, on 
the whole, the account must be correctly given; and it is one 
which must do good. 

In the remaining portion of the second volume Mr. Buckle 
gives a very vigorous description of the intellectual progress 
of the Scotch during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
His account of Adam Smith as a writer is peculiarly brilliant. 
His views of Hume and of Reid are ably drawn. Thence he 
proceeds to discuss the discoveries of Black and Leslie in nat- 
ural philosophy, of Smith and Hutton in geology, of Caven- 
dish in chemistry, of Cullen and Hunter in physiology and pa- 
thology. These discussions are interesting, and show a great 
range of knowledge and power of study in the writer. Yet 
they are episodes, and have little bearing on the main course 


of his thought. 


We have thus given a cursory survey of these volumes. 
We'do not think its philosophy sound, its method good, or its 
doctrines tenable. Yet we cannot but sympathize with one 
who has devoted his strength and youth with such untiring 
industry to such a great enterprise. And we must needs be 
touched with the plaintive confession which breaks from his 
wearied mind and exhausted hope in the last volume, when 
he accepts the defeat of his early endeavor, and submits to 
the disappointment of his youthful hope. We should be glad 
to quote the entire passage,* because it is the best in the 
book, and because he expresses in it, in the most condensed 
form, his ideas and purposes as an historic writer. But our 
limited space only allows us to commend it to the special 
attention of our readers. 





* See Vol. II. pp. 255-259, American edition. 











Western Monasticism. 


Art. V.— WESTERN MONASTICISM. 


The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the 
Count DE MONTALEMBERT, Member of the French Academy. 
Authorized Translation. Volumes I. and II. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1861. 8vo. pp. xii. and 515, 549. 


THE first work by which Montalembert became widely known 
as an author was his Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, pub- 
lished when he was only twenty-six years old. Encouraged 
by the remarkable degree of popularity which this memoir at 
once acquired, the young author determined to prepare a Life 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux as a complement to it, in order 
that he might exhibit another phase of the religious life of the 
Middle Age, and “ contribute to the vindication of the monas- 
tic orders.” To this task he seems to have devoted himself 
immediately ; but as he proceeded, his plan expanded until he 
was led to substitute for the single biography, which was all - 
that he at first intended to write, a comprehensive history of 
Western Monasticism. The cares and anxieties of public ‘life, 
however, have long and often interrupted the work, and even 
now, after the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century, only a 
fragment of this history has been given to the public. But 
even this incomplete portion of Montalembert’s labors will be 
cordially welcomed. The two volumes now published contain, 
it is true, much in the soundness of which we cannot concur, 
but the patient research everywhere exhibited, the passionate 
love of liberty which the author never fails to show, and the 
glow and fervor with which he often writes, go far to disarm 
criticism. He has evidently sought before all things to vindi- 
cate the truth, and he has prosecuted his inquiries through 
nearly the whole range of medizval literature with unwearied 
_ diligence and the strictest fidelity. His plan is perhaps as free 
from serious defects as any which he could have formed for 
dealing with so comprehensive a theme; and he seldom or 
never assumes a controversial tone, except in one or two pas- 
sages in his Introduction. On only one point do we deem it 
necessary to take exception in this place. While Montalem- 
bert justly represents monasticism as meeting a real want. in 
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the Middle Age, and has not exceeded the limits of a proper 
discrimination in dwelling on the importance of the services 
rendered by the monks in that period, he does not always seem 
to apprehend rightly the nature of those services; and cer- 
tainly no Protestant can accede to the views which he expresses 
respecting the worth of monasticism ‘considered as a perma- 
nent institution of the Church. Monasticism perished simply 
because there was no longer need of it; and any attempt to 
restore it in our time must prove ineffectual, if not pernicious. 
This Montalembert fails to perceive, and he accordingly suf- 
fers himself always to regard the revival of the institution as 
not only possible, but desirable. In this misconception of the 
real character of monasticism, as an institution which has been 
completely drained of vitality, lies the chief defect of his book, 
— the only one, we are inclined to think, of much importance. 

The portion of the work now before us comprises an Intro- 
duction and seven Books, forming a part of the history of the 
first two centuries after the establishment of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino. The first volume is entirely devoted to pre- 
liminary discussions and to the history of monasticism before 
the time of Benedict. In the Introduction, which extends 
over nearly two hundred and fifty pages, and is divided into 
ten chapters, Montalembert enters at length into a discussion 
of the fundamental character of monastic institutions and the 
true nature of monastic vocations, describing with much elo- 
quence the happiness of a monastic life, and examining the 
various charges brought against the monks. This, the most 
difficult part of his task, has been performed with marked 
ability ; and nowhere is that love of truth which forms one of 
his most conspicuous characteristics more apparent than it is 


here, where the*stemptation to become the apologist rather than - 


the impartial historian must often have been very great. 
While he praises the monks without stint, he does not ignore 
their faults and vices; and few of their censors have passed a 
severer judgment on them than is often implied in his simple 
statement of facts. 

In considering the fundamental character of monastic insti- 
tutions, he very naturally dwells on the significant fact that 
the most prosperous periods in the history of the Church were 
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precisely those periods in which monasticism was most flour- 
ishing. ‘Since the end of the Roman persecution,” he ob- 
serves, “‘ the grandeur, the liberty, and the prosperity of the 
Church have always been exactly proportioned to the power, 
the regularity, and the sanctity of the religious orders which 
she embraces within her bosom. We can affirm it without 
fear. Everywhere and always she has flourished most when 
her religious communities have been most numerous, most 
fervent, and most free.’ During the whole period of the Mid- 
dle Age the relations between the Church and the monks were, 
indeed, most intimate and mutually beneficial. Not long after 
the conversion of Constantine, the crowded monasteries of the 
Thebaid and the great establishments of Lerins and Marmou- 
tier began to send forth a multitude of zéalous and learned 
champions of the now triumphant faith. At a little later 
period the missionary labors of the Benedictines added Bel- 
gium, England, Germany, and Scandinavia to the list of coun- 
tries which acknowledged the Papal sway; and not satisfied 
with achieving these external victories, the same indomitable 
army gave to Hildebrand his most efficient support in the mem- 
orable war which he waged against the abuses that had crept 
into the Church. In the twelfth century the impassioned elo- 
quence of Bernard was at once the means of infusing new life 
into the order of which he was the brightest orname:t, and of 
giving the most effective expression to the policy of the Popes. 
In the two following centuries the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders arose, and a new impulse was given to missionary and 
charitable efforts, while in the department of speculative phi- 
losophy we have the great name of Thomas Aquinas, “ the 
Angelic Doctor.” When the Protestant Reformation spread 
over Northern Europe, and threatened to supplant Romanism 
everywhere, it was only by the active exertions of Loyola and 
the Jesuits that its progress was checked, and the limits of its 
conquests were sharply defined. And even since the close of 
the Middle Age, we find that the most brilliant period in the 
history of the Gallican Church was‘not less distinguished as 
the era in which the Congregation of St. Maur and the Order 
of La Trappe were founded, and St. Vincent de Paul began 
his beneficent labors, than as the era of Massillon and Bourda- 
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loue, of Bossuet and Fénelon. It is not surprising, indeed, 
that an institution which gave to the Church her two greatest 
Popes, Gregory I. and Gregory VII., and which has filled her 
calendar with the names of sq many saints and doctors, should 
have reflected in its own history the fortunes of the Papacy 
with which it was so intimately connected. But it by no 
means follows from this similarity in their annals that monas- 
ticism is likely to have the same degree of permanency as the 
Church, or that it is at all adapted to the wants of modern 
civilization. 

With a few exceptions the real services of the monks were 
of such a kind as are rendered only by pioneers, and could 
not be performed under the altered circumstances in the midst 
of which we live. There is doubtless in human nature, as 
Montalembert remarks, “a tendency, instinctive, though con- 
fused and evanescent, toward retirement and solitude”; but 
such a tendency is wholly at variance with the active and en- 
terprising spirit of our age, and it is only in a few exceptional 
cases that it can now produce beneficial effects. Amidst the 
moral corruption and the intellectual degradation by which so 
large a part of the Middle Age was marked, the conservative 
influence of cloister life was often needed to preserve some 
traces of the earlier and better civilization ; but it was only in 
proportion as the monks led active and laborious lives, even 
in their retirement, that they rendered any positive services to 
humanity. ‘ Monasteries were never intended,” says Monta- 
lembert, “‘ to collect the invalids of the world. It was not the 
sick souls, but, on the contrary, the most vigorous and health- 
ful which the human race has ever produced, who presented 
themselves in crowds to fill them. The religious life, far from 
being the refuge of the feeble, was on the contrary the arena 
of the strong.”’ This remark, however, is true only to a lim- 
ited extent, and even then only of the early history of the 
various orders. By such men as these the real work of mo- 
nasticism was wrought, and so long as they were found within 
its pale, monasticism had a healthy and prolific existence. 
They withstood, with a manly courage which nothing could 
daunt, the tyrant and the oppressor; they defended and suc- 
cored the weak and the persecuted; they cleared the forest ; 
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they furnished the faithful and devoted missionaries of every 
nation ; they fed a multitude who could procure food nowhere 
else ; and they preserved by numerous and faithful copies the 
precious records of the Bible, while we also owe to them the 
undesigned preservation of some of the choicest treasures of 
classical literature. Their services in this respect can scarcely 
be overrated; and it is a significant circumstance, which is 
worthy of especial notice, that, as Montalembert informs us, 
three eighths of the cities and towns of France owe their 
existence to the monks, while in Belgium, Germany, and Eng- 
land the number of towns which grew up around the monastic 
establishments, or which derived their names from the neigh- 
boring abbeys, is quite considerable. 

It was a natural result of the increasing wealth of the mon- 
asteries, and the gradual relaxation of the original rules, that 
monasticism should begin to decline; and we cannot, there- 
fore, regard their general suppression with regret. The work 
which was begun by Henry VIII. has been wellnigh com- 
pleted in our own time, and the history of monasticism may 
now be regarded as virtually closed. At a comparatively early 
period abuses crept into most of the orders; and at length, as 
even Montalembert admits, “ they were given up to laxness 
and enervation.”’ From the very origin, indeed, of the mo- 
nastic orders, we are told, abuses and scandals periodically 
renewed themselves, and loudly called for reformation. Re- 
former after reformer arose, and infused new life for a time 
into the institution, until at last every source of supply was 
apparently drained, and monasticism seemed ready to perish 
from its own corruptions. The monastic treasuries became 
the receptacles of immense sums of money, which were divert- 
ed from more useful objects merely to increase the wealth of 
the great orders; the monks ceased to offer an example of 
personal activity, and left to others the works of practical 
usefulness in which they had once engaged; and the monks 
themselves were placed under the direction of persons utterly 
unfit to be at the head of a religious establishment. In 
France, for instance, Charles of Valois, an illegitimate son of 
Charles IX., was made commendatory abbot of the monastery 
of Chaise-Dieu when he was only thirteen years old, and con- 
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tinued to enjoy its revenues long after his marriage ; the no- 
torious Bussy d’Amboise was made abbot of Bourgueil ; and 
the Abbé Dubois held seven monasteries in commendam. For 
these abuses and for this decline Montalembert is inclined to 
hold the Church responsible, and not without good reason. 
“It is difficult to believe,” he says, “that in the sixteenth 
century, or even in the seventeenth, a vigorous and prolonged 
effort of the Holy Chair, supported by the episcopacy, would 
not have succeeded, if not in extirpating all the roots of the 
evil, at least in arresting its growth, repressing its excesses, 
and, above all, in exciting the zeal of the good monks and the 
sympathy of the faithful people and orthodox princes.” But 
no effort of the kind was made; and with the exception of 
the unsuccessful attempts at reformation within the monastic 
body to which we have alluded, nothing was done to arrest its 
downward progress. 

At length the secular power interfered, and monastery after 
monastery was suppressed, until monasticism has come in our 
day to be little more'than the shadow of a name. The monks 
were everywhere dispersed; and even the venerable edifices 
which the piety of remote generations had constructed were 
destroyed, or put to the most ignoble uses. No one can read 
the chapter entitled “ Ruin” in Montalembert’s Introduction, 
without a feeling of sadness at the picture of utter destruction 
which he paints. ‘ Hate and cupidity,’ he mournfully ex- 
claims, “ have spared nothing.” The Emperor Joseph I1., in 
the last century, suppressed in his various states a hundred 
and twenty-four monasteries, and confiscated their goods to 
the amount of more than two hundred millions of florins ; 
and it has been calculated that in the five years from 1830 
to 1835 three thousand monasteries were suppressed in the 
different parts of Europe. In Portugal alone, during the re- 
gency of Dom Pedro, three hundred were swept away; and in 
Poland two hundred more were destroyed by the Russians. 


_ The magnificent Jeronymite convent of Granada, founded by 


Gonzalvo de Cérdova, has been changed into barracks for a 
regiment of cavalry; and Montalembert tells us that he has 
seen the capitals and columns of an abbey church used in 
mending a neighboring road. The great monastery of Clair- 
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vaux, forever associated with the name of Bernard, is now a 
prison ; and so, too, are Fontevrault, Mont St. Michel, and 
many other ancient abbeys. ‘“ At Cluny, the most illustrious 
monastery of Christendom, the church, which was the largest 
in France and in Europe, yielding in dimensions only to St. 
Peter’s in Rome, after having been sacked and demolished, 
stone by stone, for twenty years, has been transformed into 
stud-stables, and the starting-post of the stallions occupied 
still, in 1844, the place of the high altar.” In a note to this 
passage, Montalembert gives a list.of nine monasteries which 
are now used for the same purpose, and he adds that innu- 
merable abbeys like Notre Dame de Saintes and St. Germain 
of Compiégne are also used as stables. The Chartreuse at 
Seville is now, or was recently, a china manufactory; swine 
have been installed in the cells of Nothgottes, a convent of 
Nassau, and in the cloister of Cadouin, an abbey in Perigord ; 
and a similar desecration is witnessed in many other places. 
Such is the condition into which monasticism has fallen even 
in Catholic countries; and this total overthrow of an institu- 
tion which long played so important a part in the history of 
the Church is alone sufficient to prove that it bore within 
itself the elements of self-destruction, and to show how little 
recuperative energy there is in such an institution when in its 
decline. 

As an active and efficient agent in the progress of modern 
civilization, monasticism had its origin in the wide-spread cor- 
ruption which prevailed throughout the Roman empire in the 
period immediately following the conversion of Constantine. 
But even before this time asceticism had existed in the East, 
and had been frequently practised by the disciples of the old 
religions. Instances of such a life among the Christians can 
be found at a very early period in Egypt; and it was there 
that St. Anthony, who is commonly regarded 4s the father of 
Eastern monasticism, was born, about the middle of the third 
century, and there he passed the greater part of his life. He 
was derived from a respectable family, and had inherited con- | 
siderable wealth from his parents, who died while he was quite 
young. At the age of twenty, having been specially impressed 
by the advice of Christ to the rich young man, —“ If thou wilt 
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be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,’’ — he sold the greater 
part of his property, and, distributing the proceeds among the 
poor, withdrew to the desert. Here he passed several years 
in solitude and prayer, until the fame of his sanctity gathered 
around him a numerous body of disciples, eager to have their 
bodily infirmities cured, or their consciences quickened by his 
example and teachings. At length, as their numbers in- 
creased, he formed them into communities, over which he pre- 
sided as their acknowledged head. During the Maximian 
persecution he visited Alexandria in the hope of winning the 
crown of martyrdom; but in this he was disappointed, and at 
a little later period he again went there at the head of an 
army of monks to preach against the Arians. His appearance 
excited everywhere the utmost enthusiasm, and crowds fol- 
lowed him, eager to see “ the man of God,” as he was popu- 
larly called. A city life, however, had no attractions for him, 
and he soon returned to the Thebaid. ‘“ The fish die,” he 
said, “‘ when they are drawn to land, and the monks lose their 
strength in towns; let us return quickly to our mountains, 
like fish to the water.” In these retreats, and surrounded by 
his followers, his life glided away in peaceful enjoyments, — 
semper hilarem faciem gerens, jucundus atque affabilis, says 
Athanasius, who afterward wrote his life. He died in 356, at 
the age of a hundred and four or five years, having planted 
the seeds of an institution destined to last for more than fif- 
teen hundred years. 

Another famous monk of the Thebaid was St. Pacome, who, 
heside founding several monasteries on the Upper Nile, pro- 
mulgated the first written rule for the government of the 
monks. His code was simple and rigid in its requirements, 
and his own self-discipline was so severe that for fifteen years 
he never lay down, but always slept standing or half sitting on 
a stone bench. He seems to have been a man of much organ- 
izing and executive capacity, and when Athanasius visited the 
Thebaid, he led out an immense army of monks to meet the 
great champion of orthodoxy, all of them chanting hymns, 
and burning with the same fierce hatred of every form of he- 
retical opinion. - Under the teaching of these men and their 
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associates monasticism in Egypt spread with such incredible 
rapidity that it has been asserted there were as many monks in 
the deserts as there were inhabitants in the towns; and though 
this statement is probably exaggerated, all the authorities 
agree in representing the number as very great. Prayer and 
meditation formed the chief object of their lives; but all the 
rules of the early founders rendered labor obligatory, and in 
the great frescos of the Campo Santo at Pisa the fathers of 
the desert are represented as busily engaged in cultivating the 
soil, in fishing, in plaiting mats, and in other active employ- 
ments. As has been quaintly said by an early writer, each of 
the monks “had in his hands the wax of labor, and in his 
mouth the honey of psalms and prayers.”” Some of them, too, 
were men of learning and ability, who had been trained in the 
schools of Alexandria, and who carried into the desert their 
early fondness for those mystical speculations which have 
always had a congenial dwelling-place in the East; and from 
them Eastern monasticism derived its peculiar dreamy and 
meditative character, as contrasted with the religious life of 
the West. 

The example of the monks was followed by a multitude of 
women animated by the same longing for solitude and a life of 
prayer and praise, and soon a convent rose near every monas- 
tery. The annals of the Church are filled with the names of 
women who thus sought the retirement of the desert, some of 
them to preserye their purity unspotted by contact with the 
world, others to expiate by a long penance the follies or vices 
of early life. ‘To the former class belongs the young and beau- 
tiful Euphrosyne, whom the Catholic Church has since enrolled 
in the calendar of saints, and who forsook her husband and 
father at the age of eighteen, that she might devote her remain- 
ing years to prayer and meditation. Carefully disguising her 
sex, she entered a monastery of monks, where, it is said, she 
passed nearly forty years without leaving her cell. To the 
latter and more famous class belong the celebrated courtesans 
and dancers who then abounded in Egypt, and particularly in 
Alexandria ; and to them Montalembert assigns “ the first 
place in the sacred annals of the desert.” Foremost among 
these was Pelagia, the most beautiful dancer in Antioch, who, 
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after having been exorcised and baptized, passed the last years 
of her life in a cell on the Mount of Olives, an edifying illustra- 
tion of the happiness found in conventual retirement. 

From Egypt monasticism spread into Syria, Palestine, and 
the deserts of Arabia ; and the sides of Mount Sinai were soon 
covered with crowded monasteries. Among the earliest and 
most conspicuous of these Asiatic monks were St. Hilarion, 
a disciple of Anthony, to whom is awarded the credit of having 
introduced monastic life into Palestine, and who closed his 
career at an advaaced age in the island of Cyprus; St. Epi- 
phanius, a learned Jew, who after his conversion became the 
personal friend of Basil of Cesarea, Jerome, and Chrysostom, 
and who wrote a history and refutation of eighty heresies 
which had vexed the early Church; and St. Ephrem, a man 
scarcely less learned, eloquent, and austere than the most 
famous of his brethren, who may be regarded as one of the 
earliest and most zealous reformers of monastig institutions. 
A far greater man than either of these, however, was Basil of 
Cesarea, who spent a part of his busy life in retirement on the 
banks of the Iris in Pontus, and also drew up a constitution 
which was subsequently adopted by all the Eastern monas- 
teries. This remarkable man was born in Cappadocia, about 
the year 329, of a noble and wealthy family, and was carefully 
educated, not only in his native city of Cesarea, but also in 
Constantinople and in Athens. In the latter city he con- 
tracted a close friendship with Gregory of Nazianzus, which 
terminated-only with death. After completing his studies, he 
spent a considerable time in travel, visiting, among other coun- 
tries, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, and forming a large 
acquaintance among the monks, whose mode of life he was 
strongly disposed to follow. At twenty-six he retired to Pon- 
tus, where he remained for several years, until he was brought 
from his solitude to be made a priest. Subsequently, on the 
death of Eusebius, A. D. 370, he was chosen Bishop of Cxsa- 
rea; and he continued to discharge the duties of this important 
post until his own death, nine years afterward. The rule which 
he promulgated was drawn up in the form of a catechism, con- 
taining more than two hundred questions relative to the obli- 
gations of a solitary life and the meaning of many important 
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texts of Scripture. With a moderation and good sense which 
unhappily did not always characterize the fathers of monasti- 
cism, he dwelt on the dangers of absolute solitude, on the 
necessity of strict obedience, and, above all, on the imperative 
duty of labor. ‘‘ If fasting hinders you from labor,” he wisely 
taught, “it is better to eat like the workmen of Christ that 
you are.” To this teaching, however, the whole spirit of 
Eastern monasticism was opposed ; and it was because these 
lessons soon ceased to be respected and obeyed, that monastic 
institutions fell into decay in the East, and have left no other 
visible fruits than a few early manuscripts. 

In passing from the East to the West, monasticism under- 
went an important modification, which Montalembert fails to 
mark with sufficient emphasis, but which is well pointed out 
by Dean Milman in “ The History of Latin Christianity.” 
‘The Greek monks,” says that learned and judicious writer, 
“have done little.or nothing to advance the cultivation of 
barren lands, for the arts, for knowledge, or for civilization. 
But the hermits in- the West were in general content with the 
wild recesses of nature, and with a rigid but secret discipline. 
They had neither the ingenious nor the ostentatious self- 
tortures which were common in the East. They had hardly 
one Stylites, men who stood for decades of years on a lofty 
pillar, a pillar elevated in height as the saint drew nearer to 
heaven and to perfection, — as yet no rambling and vagabond 
monks, astonishing mankind by the public display of their 
miserable self-inflicted sufferings. Nor did Ceenobites disturb 
the peace of the Western cities by crowding with arms in their 
hands, ready with unscrupulous and sanguinary fanaticism for 
slaughter, or worse than slaughter, in the maintenance of some 
favorite doctrine, or some favorite prelate.”’ To this difference 
the greater vitality of Western monasticism must be ascribed ; 
and as we retrace the history of the Western monks, we shall 
have abundant occasion to rejoice that their piety was more 
practical than speculative ; and that they continued during so 

@ long a period faithful to the traditions of their order, — to the 
example which was set them by Martin of Tours and men like 
him, and to the positive teaching of the rule which they pro- 
fessed to follow. 
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Though the monastic life was not unknown in Rome when 
Athanasius made his first visit to that city in 340, the account 
which he circulated of the sanctity of the monks of the The- 
baid contributed more than anything else to recommend it 
to the favor of the Latin Christians. The enthusiasm which 
was at once aroused by his words was raised to a still higher 
pitch by the publication of his Life of St. Anthony; and 
monasticism soon cast its roots deep into the soil thus prepared 
for it. From Rome it spread into the provinces, and it scarce- 
ly needed the eloquence of Jerome and Ambrose, who succes- 
sively appeared as its chamgions and advocates, or the shining 
example of Paula and Melania, who forsook their native coun- 
try that they might spend their lives in the uninterrupted con- 
templation of eternal realities, to make a life of solitude pop- 
ular with all classes and both sexes. But the person who 
labored most efficiently to establish it on a firm basis in the 
West was Martin of Tours, the greatest and most popular 
saint in the early history of the Gallican Church. Martin was 


' born in Pannonia, in 316, and when he was only ten years old 


he ran away from the house of his father, who was a pagan, in 
order that he might obtain a Christian education. His hopes, 
however, were disappointed, and at the age of fifteen he was 
seized, and compelled to enter a troop of cavalry, from which 
he was not released until long afterward. As soon as he had 
effected his release, he sought to carry out his original inten- 
tion, and with this view he became a pupil of Hilary, Bishop 
of Poitiers, at that time one of the most illustrious doctors in 
the Church. After completing his preparations for a monas- 
tic life, he founded at Ligugé a monastery, which is generally 
believed to have been the first established in Gaul. From this 
retreat he was called to be Bishop of Tours. Asa bishop he 
was distinguished by the sanctity of his life, and by the zeal 
and energy which he displayed at all times in the discharge of 
his duties, — as the unflinching enemy of paganism, and the 
equally sturdy opponent of Awianism. His name has also been 
perpetuated as the founder of the rich and magnificent mon- 
astery of Marmoutier, one of the most celebrated in France, 
where he collected about eighty monks from different parts of 
Gaul. Here he occupied a cell formed of intérlaced boughs, 
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to remind him of his former retreat at Ligugé. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty, and was followed to his tomb by 
a train of two thousand monks. 

The work which Martin left unfinished was resumed and 
carried forward by many distinguished men, conspicuous 
among whom was Honoratus, founder of the famous monas- 
tery of Lerins, situated on a barren and rocky island of that 
name not far from Toulon. On this desolate spot he landed 
in the early part of the fifth century, and immediately began 
his labors. Under the indefatigable exertions of the monks 
whom he gathered around him, ghe face of nature was soon 
changed, and everything began to wear a new appearance. 
Multitudes of monks flocked to Lerins, and it soon became a 
prolific nursery of bishops, confessors, and missionaries. From 
this “ blessed island,” as: it: was called, came the most illus- 
trious bishops of: Arles, Avignon, Lyons, Vienne, Troyes, and 
many other places; and among the eminent men who were 
temporary residents there, were Vincent de Lerins, one of the 
most distinguished controversialists of his age; Salvian, sur- 
named the ‘ Master of Bishops”’; Eucher, Bishop of Lyons ; 
Lupus, Bishop of Troyes; and a still more illustrious man 
Cesarius, Bishop of Arles. Another celebrated source of 
monastic influence in Gaul was the Abbey of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, founded by John Cassianus, a person of great note 
in his day, and author of two remarkable works on the mo- 
nastic life, his ‘‘ Institutes,’’ and his ‘‘ Conferences.” In vari- 
ous other parts of Gaul numerous monasteries also rose; and 
by the close of the fifth century monasticism had extended 
throughout the Roman empire. Such was its vitality that, 
according to Montalembert, all the fathers and doctors of the 
Church during the fourth and fifth centuries were monks, or 
were trained in monasteries, excepting St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Leo the Great. Still the monks had not 
been organized into a regular order ; and by the middle of the 
fifth century, monasticism begaw to show symptoms of decline. 
It needed some powerful and energetic mind to give it a new 
impulse and to organize its scattered forces. Such a legislator 
it found in St. Benedict, who might, indeed, be regarded as 
sustaining the same relation to Western monasticism which 
Anthony bore to the monastic institutions of the East. 
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This great man, clarum et venerabile nomen Ecclesia, be- 
longed to a noble Italian family, which had already given 
several of its children to the monastic life, and was born at 
Nursia in 480. At the age of fourteen he determined to leave 
the world, and sought refuge in a dark and rayless cavern 
overhanging the Anio. Here he is said to have remained three 
years, unknown to any one except the monk Romanus, who 
supplied him with food by means of a cord let down into his 
dreary abode. When he was seventeen years old he was dis- 
covered by some’ shepherds, who at first mistook him for a 
wild beast, but were speedily undeceived by his gracious 
words. At this early period of his career he was beset by 
many temptations ; and on one occasion, so the legend runs, 
he was so severely tried that he stripped off the skins which 
formed his only dress, and rolled himself in a neighboring 
clump of thorns and briers, until ‘‘ he had extinguished for- 
ever the infernal fire which inflamed him even in the desert.” 
The fame of his sanctity soon spread abroad ; and after much 
persuasion he was induced by the monks of a neighboring mon- 
astery to become their head. But these pious fathers were 
soon disgusted with his austerity, and attempted to poison 
him. 

After this adventure he returned to his cavern, where he 
was soon surrounded by such a multitude of disciples, that he 
was compelled to found several monasteries near his retreat 
in order to give them a shelter. According to his monkish 
biographers, other miracles bore testimony to his sanctity ; 
but it is impossible to read these narratives without a smile. 
Thus, on one occasion, when one of his most devoted followers, 
the boy Placidus, fell into the lake, Benedict commanded 
another famous disciple, St. Maur, to run quickly and draw 
the child out. Maur hastened to obey the command, and, 
walking on the waters as though they formed a solid floor, 
soon brought the child to land. The question has sometimes, 
indeed, been disputed among the doctors of the Church, 
whether this miracle is to be ascribed to the virtue of the 
command or to the virtue of the obedience ; and Bossuet, who 
has told the story with much effect, cautiously expresses the 
opinion, “ that the obedience had grace to accomplish the com- 
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mand, and that the command had grace to give efficiency to 
the obedience.” 

Benedict, however, did not escape the dangers and tempta- 
tions which seem constantly to have beset the saints of the 
Romish Church. An unsuccessful attempt to disparage, and 
afterward to poison him, was made by a priest of the neighbor- 
hood ; and on the failure of this attempt the same enemy sent 
into the garden where Benedict’s young monks were at work 
seven abandoned women, to tempt them from the path of 
virtue, and thus counteract the labors of their austere head. 
When Benedict saw the temptation to which his disciples were 
thus exposed, he was filled with despair, and hastened to leave 
a spot in which he had passed more than a third of a century. 
Directing his steps toward the south, he finally established his 
new monastery at the base of Monte Cassino, on the border of 
Campania, and amid the ruins of an ancient Roman amphi- 
theatre. Here he wrote his famous rule, and here he passed 
the last fourteen years of his life. Many new disciples gath- 
ered around him, and many new miracles attested his undi- 
minished sanctity, some of which are doubtless only exagger- 
ated statements of actual occurrences, while other anecdotes 
are easily explained without the necessity of attributing the 
circumstances to any supernatural agency. Such, for in- 
stance, is the account of his memorable interview with the 
Goth Totila. While this great prince was making a triumphal 
progress through Central Italy, after the victory of Faenza, he 
was seized by a strong desire to-see Benedict. He accordingly 
directed his steps toward Monte Cassino, and sent a messenger 
to the monastery to announce the intended visit. But being 
desirous of proving whether the saint possessed the prophetic 
gifts attributed to him, he caused one of his officers to be 
dressed with the insignia of royalty, and thus present himself 
to Benedict. The latter at once discovered the deception ; and 
afterward, when Totila appeared in person, he rebuked him 
for the evils which he had already caused, and, predicting the 
victories which still awaited him, finally specified the year of 
his death. The king was so much impressed by the interview 
that his career is said to have been much less cruel and rapa- 
cious from that time ; and during the last years of his reign 
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he exhibited a mildness and clemency not often found among 
the Barbarians. 

While Benedict was thus acquiring a wide-spread reputation 
for sanctity, and establishing the monastic order on a firm 
basis, his sister Scholastica was performing a somewhat similar 
labor for the nuns among whom she had enrolled herself, even 
before he had determined to enter on a religious life. When 
he fixed his abode on Monte Cassino, she established herself in 
a monastery situated in a valley near her brother. They met, 
however, only once a year, for a brief interview. The story of 
one of these meetings has come down to our day, and is too 
touching and characteristic not to be repeated here. After 
passing the whole day in pious conversation the brother and 
sister sat down to partake of the evening repast together ; and 
while they were thus engaged, Scholastica said to her brother, 
“‘] pray thee do not leave me tonight, but let us speak of the 
joys of heaven till the morning.” ‘‘ What sayest thou, my 
sister?’ Benedict replied; ‘‘on no account can I remain out 
of the monastery.” Scholastica bowed her head between her 
hands, and wept bitterly. Scarcely had she raised her head 
again, when the weather, which had been serene and beautiful, 
suddenly changed, and a violent thunder-storm arose, render- 
ing it impossible for Benedict and the monks who accompanied 
him to leave the roof which sheltered them. ‘“ May God par- 
don thee, my sister,” he exclaimed, “ but what hast thou 
done?” * Ah, yes,’”’ was the reply, “I prayed thee, and thou 
wouldst not listen to me; then I prayed God, and he heard 
me. Go now if thou canst, and send me away, to return to 
thy monastery.”” Thus compelled to submit, Benedict at last 
yielded, and they spent the night in conversation. In the 
morning they parted never to meet again on earth. Three 
days afterward Benedict had a vision, in which he beheld his 
sister entering heaven under the form of a dove. Not doubt- 
ing that her death had actually occurred, he sent at once for 
her body, and on the way his messenger was met by another, 
carrying to the monastery the news of Scholastica’s death. 


‘Her body was brought to Monte Cassino, and placed in a 


sepulchre already prepared for the abbot himself. 
Benedict survived his sister only a little more than a month. 
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When he found that his end was approaching, he caused him- 
self to be carried into the chapel dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. There he partook of the viaticum, and standing erect 
by the open grave of his sister at the foot of the altar, and with 
his hands extended toward heaven, he breathed his last, on the 
21st of March, 543. He was buried by the side of his sister, 
on the spot where an altar in honor of Apollo had formerly 
stood, which had been thrown down by Benedict when he 
established himself on Monte Cassino. 

The rule which Benedict drew up for the brethren of Monte 
Cassino was the first which had been written for the West, 
and with some modifications it has ever since continued to 
be the nominal law for the great body of monks bearing his 
name. It consists of seventy-three chapters, nine of which 
relate to the general duties of the abbot and the monks; thir- 
teen to worship and the religious rites; twenty-nine to the 
discipline, offences, and punishments; ten to the internal ad- 
ministration of the monastery ; and twelve are of a miscella- 
neous character, having reference’ to the reception of guests, 
the conduct of monks when absent from the monastery, and 
some other subjects. The two fundamental ideas on which 
the whole is based are labor and obedience, and both are en- 
forced by numerous and stringent provisions. Prayer was to 
be chanted aloud once during the night, and six times during 
the day; and the Psalms of David were divided among these 
services in such a manner that the whole should be chanted 
every week. The food of the monks was limited both in re- 
spect to the kind and the quantity, and was to be eaten in 
silence, while one of the brethren read some pious book. 
Their clothing was to consist of a tunic, with a cowl to be 
worn while they were engaged in religious service, and a 
scapulary to take its place when they were at work; and they 
were always to sleep in their clothes and shoes. This rule 
has received the highest praise from Catholic writers, and 
Bossuet even goes so far as to pronounce it ‘“‘an epitome of 
Christianity, a learned and mysterious abridgment of all the 
doctrines of the Gospel, all the institutions of the holy fa- 
thers, and all the counsels of perfection.” It is, indeed, 
admirably adapted to promote the object for which it was 
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intended ; and it must always stand as a*monument of the 
organizing genius of its author. 

The greatest name in the early history of monasticism after 
Benedict is that of Pope Gregory I., who is spoken of by 
Montalembert, by a singular oversight, as the only person who 
“has received by universal consent the double surname of 


Saint and Great.” This illustrious pontiff, one of the bright-— 


est ornaments of the monastic order, and next to Hildebrand 
the greatest of all the Popes, was descended from a noble 
Roman family, and was born about the year 540. After hav- 
ing sold a considerable part of his patrimony, and with the 
proceeds established six monasteries in the island of Sicily, 
he determined at the age of thirty-five to adopt the monastic 
habit, and founded in his own palace in Rome a monastery 
dedicated to St. Andrew. As a monk he was distinguished 
for the austerity of his life, and for his assiduous devotion to 
his studies; and in 584 he was chosen abbot of. his monastery. 
Six years afterward he was unanimously elected Pope; and 
immediately after his election he caused the first procession 
of the religious orders ever seen to pass through the Roman 
streets. His pontificate lasted fourteen years, and formed one 
of the most brilliant periods in the history of the Church. He 
waged a long conflict with the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who arrogated to himself the title of Universal, and with the 
Emperor Maurice, who had issued an edict forbidding soldiers 
to become monks; set on foot the mission of Augustine to 
convert the island of Great Briidin; reformed the music of 
the Church, and composed the Gregorian Chant; and con- 
stantly labored to extend and strengthen the supremacy of the 
Popes. In the Council of Rome, held in 595, he solemnly 
approved and confirmed the Benedictine rule; and not long 
afterward he granted a constitution guaranteeing the liberty 
and property of the monks. Beside this general grant, he 
also conceded special privileges to various monasteries, em- 
ployed a part of the revenue of the Church in founding new 
ones, and at all times took a warm interest in the prosperity 
of the numerous convents of nuns. He likewise prohibited 
the monks from possessing private property and from making 
wills, doubled the length of the novitiate, and instituted some 
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other needed reforms. His death occurred in 604, when he 
was about sixty-four years old. 

The influence of Benedict and his disciples was not confined 
to Italy, but extended to every Christian country ; and under 
the pontificate of Gregory monasticism attained a very rapid 
growth, especially in France, Spain, and Great Britain. The 
most distinguished of the early Spanish monkg was Leander, 
Bishop of Seville, best known as the founder of a famous 
school in that city, over which he presided in person, and 
which was attended by many pupils of high rank. Scarcely 
less illustrious in the annals of the Church are his sister 
Florentine, who became the superior of forty convents with a 
thousand nuns, and his brother Isidore, who, if not himself a 
monk, took at least a warm interest in monastic institutions, 
and was an author of great reputation in his own age. An- 
other famous monk was Ildefonso, Bishop of Toledo, who cor- 
dially united in all their labors to spread a love of the relig- 
ious life. Among their disciples were Braulius, Bishop of 
Saragossa, and eminent as a writer, and Fructuosus, Arch- 
bishop of Braga, the founder of monasticism in Lusitania. 
By the exertions of these men the Peninsula was soon covered 
with monasteries, from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 

In France, also, the influence of Benedict was early and 
strongly felt. A year before his death two envoys arrived at 
Monte Cassino from the Bishop of Mans with a request for the 
establishment of a new monastic colony in Gaul. This mis- 
sion the patriarch intrusted to his most devoted follower, St. 
Maur. With four companions, and a copy of the rule written 
by Benedict’s own hand, Maur crossed the Alps, and, after vis- 
iting one or two places on the way, at length founded a mon- 
astery in Glanfeuil in Anjou, afterward known as St. Maur- 
sur-Loire. Here he passed forty years of his life, engaged in 
the zealous prosecution of the work which he had undertaken, 
and which was so effectually performed, that ten centuries after- 
ward his name was thought worthy of adoption by that famous 
brotherhood which has done so much for the literary glory of 
France. About the same time another illustrious figure ap- 
peared on the stage. This was St. Radegund, the first queen 
who ever adopted the monastic life, and subjected herself to 
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the monastic discipline. She was the daughter of a Thurin- 
gian king, and was taken prisoner in 529, in the expedition 
of the Frankish kings, Thierry I. and Clotaire I., across the 
Rhine. In the division of the prisoners she fell to the share 
of Clotaire, the most profligate of the Merovingian princes, 
who gave her a careful education, and then married her. Her 
married life was not happy, and six years after she became 
wife of the king she left him. Her husband pursued her, and 
endeavored to induce her to return to him; but in this attempt 
he was unsuccessful, and finally she found a secure refuge in 
Poitiers. Here she established the convent of St. Croix, o®er 
which she refused to preside herself, though she passed forty 
years of her life within its walls. Her fame attracted to it 
nearly two hundred young girls, and it soon became one of 
the most celebrated communities in France. After the death 
of Radegund, however, a disgraceful revolt occurred in the 
convent, headed by two Merovingian princesses, Chrodield, 

daughter of King Caribert, and Basine, daughter of King Chil- 
 peric, which for a time threatened the very existence of the 
community. Having escaped from the convent with about 
forty other nuns, these princesses placed themselves at the 
head of a band of hired banditti, and established themselves 
in the abbatial church of Poitiers. Several conflicts occurred 
between the seceding nuns and the adherents of the abbess 
and the bishops ; but at length the rebellion was suppressed, 
and its leaders were excommunicated. Basine afterward ac- 
knowledged her offence, and, throwing herself at the feet of 
the bishops, promised to return to the convent and live there 
Yn accordance with the rule. 

Meanwhile an Irish monk appeared, who seemed for a time 
destined to eclipse the fame of Benedict. St. Columbanus, or 
St. Columban, as he is sometimes called, was born in the same 
year in which the founder of Monte Cassino died. At an early 
age he left his native province of Leinster, and sought a refuge 
among the monks at Bangor. Thence he passed into Gaul, 
and after spending several years at Annegray, the site of an 
ancient Roman castle not far from the confines of Germany, 
he finally obtained a prant of Luxeuil, the site of another 
strong castle in the same neighborhood. On this spot he 
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founded one of the most famous monasteries in France; and, 
according to Montalembert, the number of monks soon became 
“so great that he could organize that perpetual service, called 
Laus perennis, which already existed at Agaune, on the other 
side of the Jura and Lake Leman, where, night and day, the 
voices of the mortks, ‘ unwearied as those of angels,’ arose to 
celebrate the praises of God in an unending song.” He was 
a man of much originality and force of character, and with 
a strange blending of pride and humility ; and on more than 
one occasion he was involved in controversies which may be 
traced in no small degree to his personal peculiarities. When 
he had been for twenty years a resident of Luxeuil, he became 
involved in a quarrel with Thierry II., and he even went so 
far as to excommunicate the king. In return, the latter caused 
him to be expelled from Luxeuil and conveyed to Besangon, 
to await his further orders ; and finally the intrepid monk was 
sent out of the country. He then became a missionary, and 
spent several years among the Alamanni. He was deterred, 
however, by a vision from prosecuting his labors among them, 
and he finally crossed the Alps into Lombardy. Here he 
founded the monastery of Bobbio, which became one of the 
principal strongholds of the orthodox faith, and was celebrated 
during the Middle Age for the richness of its library. But he 
did not remain long here, and, withdrawing to a cavern on the 
opposite shore of Trebbia, he spent the remainder of his life in 
fasting and prayer. He died on the 21st of November, 615. 
The rule which he drew up for his monastery, and which 
was at one time the most popular monastic code in the West, 
is much shorter and much more severe than that of Benedict” 
It commanded an implicit obedience, and vested in the abbot 
and chapter an absolute authority ; it imposed a perpetual si- 
lence on the monks, except in a few cases; it reduced the 
quantity of food, and limited the sick to the same diet as was 
allowed to those who were strong and well; it extended the 
order of services for the choir to seventy-five psalms and 
twenty-five anthems for the great feasts, and to thirty-six 
psalms and twelve anthems for the lesser feasts ; and finally it 
prescribed a penal code of great severity, authorizing in some 
instances the infliction of as many as two hundred blows. 
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The severity of this rule, however, did not deter men from 
entering the monasteries governed by it, and the disciples of 
Columbanus are said to have been “‘ more numerous and illus- 
trious than those of Benedict.”” The parent monastery of Lux- 
euil threw off numerous colonies into the two Burgundies, 
Neustria, Champagne, Ponthieu, and other places, while it 
also preserved its own splendor and importance. Under St. 
Eustace, its second abbot, it acquired a degree of influence 
which no other monastery had yet attained, and became widely 
celebrated as a nursery of bishops and abbots, as well as of 
preachers and reformers. During the seventh century it was 
the most famous school in Christendom. From the abbey of 
Luxeuil also sprung twenty-one saints of the Romish Church ; 
and in order to obtain a just estimate of its vast influence we 
must add to this list the names of the saints and doctors who 
issued from the various monasteries connected with it, St. 
Germain of Grandval, St. Quen, St. Omer, Burgundofara, and 
many others of lesser note. 

With his account of St. Columbanus and the colonies of 
Luxeuil, the portion of Montalembert’s work now before us 
closes; and at this point also we must take leave for the pres- 
ent of our subject. Thus far monasticism had vindicated for 
itself a place among the most influential agencies in winning 
men from paganism, and in opening new regions to the light 
of Christianity. Notwithstanding the occasional vices of the 
monks, and the extravagances into which they were sometimes 
led, especially in the East, it is easy to see that they were do- 
ing a good work; and even amidst the false miracles and 
puerile legends by which the monastic annals are overlaid, no 
one can fail to discover much that is worthy to be held in per- 
petual memory. 
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A RELIGIOUS autobiography, announced in its Preface “ to be 
a standard book like Robinson Crusoe,” full of incident, rep- 
artee, adventure, suffering, and achievement, so arranged as 
to keep before one’s eyes all the while nobody else but its hero, 
may well attract and reward our study. An‘independent mis- 
sionary to the Jews and Mohammedans, and now the quiet 
vicar of a petty English hamlet, Wolff gives us in the third 
person his whole life’s experiences, bidding us rely on his won- 
derful powers of memory for minute details of conversations 
and trivial adventures of his childhood, now put upon record 
for the first time in sixty years. His very beginning is the 
promise of a strange career ; indeed, no youth was ever more 
the father of the man than was this Jewish lad the promise 
of an eccentric, enterprising, ambitious, congeited man. The 
elder Wolff, first Rabbi in Weilersbach, Bavaria, inculcated an 
intense reverence for Jewish tradition, and a longing expecta- 
tion of the approaching advent of their promised Messiah, — 
impressions which young Joseph only directed anew when 
he went forth to convert his former brethren away from the 
faith of their fathers, to a conviction of the rapidly approach- 
ing Redeemer, grounded on a new translation of their own 
Prophets. His vanity was kindled first at the thought of be- 
coming a great scholar like Maimonides, — then of going to 
Rome, and becoming a Pope with the title of Hildebrand, — 
last, of being a world-renowned missionary, like Xavier. 

The Talmudical account of the death of Titus awakened 
the child’s desire to hear about Jesus. Onckelos is there said 
to have raised up Titus, and asked him how he would treat the 
Jews. ‘Torture them,” is the answer. Jesus is then asked, 
and his reply to the question is, “Treat them well.” So 
Wolff wished to know more; and his father said, “‘ Jesus was 
a Jew of the greatest ability, killed for pretending to be the 
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Messiah.” A Christian barber, who bade the boy go home and 
read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, was the first person to 
make an impression upon young Joseph. Wolff then asked 
his father to explain the passage in the prophet, and afterwards 
overheard him weeping, and saying to his mother, “ God have 
mercy on us! our son will not remain a Jew.” By and by 
a relative led the lad to the Catholic Lyceum, where the lec- 
turer spoke enthusiastically of Xavier, Loyola, &c., and upon 
Wolff’s returning to the house and declaring his intention 
to preach the Gospel like Xavier, the man laughed, but his 
wife seized a poker, cursed the renegade, and drove him out 
into the streets. Then began wanderings year after year from 
city to city and from college to college, less abhorrent to Ger- 
man notions than to ours, but a type of the wandering life 
which the man Wolff was to lead. From twelve years of age 
to twenty his living seems to have been obtained sometimes by 
charity, sometimes by teaching Hebrew, sometimes from the 
kindness of those who loved a beautiful boy or admired a pre- 
cocious one. But everybody seems to have been kind to him; 
the Jews he was leaving, the Catholics who felt sure of a con- 
vert, the Rationalists who thought to make prize of so conceit- 
eda youth. At the Propaganda in Rome, whither he drifted 
at last, his experience is equally amusing and amazing. One 
of his fellow-students said, “‘ Wolff, how could you pat the 
Pope’s shoulders? Are you not aware that the Pope is God.” 
Wolff became, according to his own account, red as a turkey- 
cock, and answered, ‘“‘ How dare you say so? The Pope is 
dust of the earth. If he was God I could not have touched 
him.”” Whereupon all the collegians, professors, rectors, and 
vice-rectors rose from their seats, and exclaimed, “‘ Wolff, what 
are you saying?” Wolff replied, “This fellow called the 
Pope God, and I say he is dust of the earth; who is right?” 
One answered, “Is it not said, Yeare Gods?” “ Yes,’ Wolff 
replied, ‘which shall be broken to pieces.” Another said, 
*¢ He is God on earth, for he has all power in heaven, on earth, 
and in purgatory.” Another said, ‘‘ We may call him God in 
a large sense.”” And another, ‘“ He may be called Godina 
most pious sense.” 

When Protestants as well as Catholics condemned such in- 
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solence in a mere stripling, Wolff frankly owned that his great 
enemies his life through had always been his own vanity and 
ambition, and that at Rome his vanity made him believe he 
knew everything better than his teachers; and as people told 
him he resembled Luther in appearance, he hoped to be a Lu- 
ther in his stormy and wild career; while, at the same time, 
his insatiable ambition made him aim at becoming Pope, as he 
openly avowed in the College de Propaganda. 

* Before long he was arrested by the Inquisition, his rash ex- 
pressions and his entire correspondence brought up in accusa- 
tion, but no injustice was done him and no severity threatened. 
A courier of the Pope, a guard of gens d’armes, and a member 
of the Inquisition escorted him out of the Holy City to Vienna, 
with letters mentioning him with unvarying kindness, as he 
discovered by picking the courier’s pockets on the journey. 

It shows how easily, by a little more patience, Rome might 
have enlisted in its service this apostle of the age, as his 
friends call him, that he never failed in after life to defend 
this gentle stepmother ; that he would not allow the Pope to | 
be called Antichrist ; that he kept up an active sympathy with 
some of her officials; and that he yet hopes to bring the Eng- 
lish Church into closer harmony with the Romish. Indeed, 
united to such glowing zeal, his breadth of sympathy is very 
remarkable. Excepting an occasional fling at the Unitarian 
brethren, he sees something good — and helps others to see it 
— in every part of the Church, even in earlier forms of belief 
and modes of worship than the Christian. Nor does any peril 
intimidate, nor any chance of profit hold back, his confessions 
of heresy; he almost boasts of his Jewish extraction; his friend- 
ship for Edward Irving he is at no pains to conceal ; he refuses 
to turn Mussulman when it seems the only way to save his life. 
Surely this tenacity to his convictions in one dependent upon 
religious charity for his daily bread, united with so large a 
catholicity, is some compensation for his superstition, credu- 
lity, self-esteem, and vulgarity of speech. For Wolff’s faults, 
which he likes to publish, as well as his graces, were never 
united before in Christian minister, were never brought under 
a check by himself, nor even heartily repented of. If he could 
speak a dozen tongues, he never could bridle his own from 
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calling ministers, officers, noblemen, committees liars, jack- 
asses, and scoundrels. If he had moral intrepidity, he was 
physically such a pitiful coward as to tremble at crossing a 
bridge on an elephant, cry in a storm at sea, and shut himself 
up from a visitation of the cholera, which the Romish mission- 


aries at Cairo met without flinching’ If he was ingenious — 


in encountering his opponents, they sometimes twisted him 
round their fingers like so much thread, through that enor- 
mous credulity of his, which announced the millennium as 
certain to begin in the year of our Lord 1847. 

At Rome he had met the wealthy, gifted, and eccentric 
Henry Drummond, head of the Irvingites, member of Parlia- 
ment, and a London banker. Wolff’s zeal, learning, inde- 
pendence, familiarity with Oriental tongues, Jewish birth and 
sympathies, prompted Mr. Drummond to offer him support in 
an independent mission to his Jewish brethren throughout the 
world. His commission is actually comical: none like it has 
ever been given in any church. After prolonged discussion 
at London with the committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, during which Wolff betrayed his 
restlessness under any sort of restraint, Drummond closes the 
conference by saying to him, “ Now, you foolish fellow, you. 
may go to Jerusalem and cry out in the midst of the streets as 
you would; and if you commit follies it is not my fault. I 
shall lay down neither rules nor orders how you are to act, 
but I will pay the expenses.” 

So, after several years’ study of those Oriental languages 
for which he had evidently rare qualifications, at the age of 
twenty-six Wolff starts on his missionary campaign, with let- 
ters of recommendation from Sir Thomas Baring, with twenty 
camels’ loads of Hebrew Bibles, and an inexhaustible fund of 
assurance. Jerusalem was his first field, but too limited a 
one for his roving spirit. Resting but a little while even in 
the most central spots, and organizing nothing, not even a 
school, he actively roams over Asia, everywhere reasoning 
with the Rabbis, — questioning, exhorting, preaching, proph- 
esying, joking, and story-telling. Sometimes beaten, some- 
times caressed, sometimes stripped naked, sometimes wor- 
shipped, sometimes famished, sometimes feasted, he thought 
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his end was gained by provoking. inquiry, circulating the 
Scriptures, and making a sensation. And yet, though he 
formed no church anywhere, and established no permanent 
intercourse with his converts, his strength was not spent en- 
tirely in vain, because the Oriental mind treasures up such 
occasional appeals, broods over such a rare visitation, reveres 
such a dervish eccentricity. Retired from the busy tides of 
life, a Persian devotee would retain the strange words of this 
‘* Wandering Jew,” would read over and over again his part- 
ing legacy, the Gospel, and might hand unimpaired to his 
children the imperishable seed of divine truth. 

Still, there were some tangible results of so many years of 
missionary travel. Wolff professes, in the first place, to have 
given the world the clearest insight into the state of the Jews 
from Constantinople almost throughout Asia. Second, two 
hundred Jews in Constantinople and Adrianople were con- 
verted by him, endured persecution, and came out purified 
from the fire; through the help, it must be owned, of Sir 
Stratford Canning, the all-powerful British Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte. Third, light has been thrown upon the condi- 
tion of the Moslem and Christian churches through a vast ex- 
-tent of country, some of it before unvisited. Fourth, the pos- 
sibility of a missionary’s living and preaching in thé most bar- 
barous Moslem lands has been demonstrated, — we should say 
very partially. A vagrant might be tolerated for a month, 
where a resident for life would be driven away. Fifth, many 
Jews have been led, not merely to read the Gospels, but to 
translate them into Hebrew with Perso-Jewish characters. 
Sixth, Mohammedans in Khorassan and Turkistan, and Sikhs 
in the Punjaub, have learnt for the first time that there were 
Europeans who feared God! 

This is the substance of Wolff’s own claims. But this 
perpetually wandering apostle, sweeping like our refreshing 
eastern breeze among the stagnant pools of Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and Bokhara, proclaiming himself the ambassador of Christ to 
those who would hear and those who would forbear, reasoning 
with any who dared to reason on the highest theme which can 
engage the human soul, joking with those who preferred to 
joke, meeting threats with calm defiance, and ridicule with 
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fiery invective, scattering the New Testament in the native 
tongue where it was wholly new, offering whole tribes and 
sects unknown to the Christian world an opportunity of con- 
version, offers a new phase of missionary life. 

All men are not capable of such service; least of all, all 
ministers. A frame of iron, a tongue of fire, a gift of speech, 
a burning zeal, an entire sacrifice of self, are the first requi- 
sites. Nor could any but an Englishman expect the facilities 
this man enjoyed. From his marriage into the nobility, his 
extensive intimacy with British officers, his powerful recom- 
mendations by the highest authorities, who seem to have taken 
him under their patronage, his life had a security even in the 
heart of Asia in sad contrast with an American’s defenceless- 
ness,/‘whose country is represented hardly at all in such dis- 
tant climes, and often ‘worse than not represented at all, — 
some drunken, thievish, cowardly native seeking protection 
under that flag which ought to be spread by our foreign repre- 
sentatives as a shield to the assailed, a guide to the wanderer, 
and an avenger of the injured fellow-citizen. 

The settled missionary, occupied partly in the care of his 
own household, spending years in acquiring a poor facility in 
some foreign dialect, obliged, before hé sees any fruit, to send 
home encouraging reports to those who dole out his daily 
bread, thwarted by the contempt of some ruler from whose 
blighting shadow he cannot go out, deserves certainly the 
respect of all who sit at ease in Zion. 

We would not depreciate that man’s labors who, self-exiled 
for life, sees wife and child smitten by a deadly clime, finds 
many a convert drawn away by chance of gain, fickleness of 
mind, or weakness of character, feels nothing beneath him but 
his conviction of the power of truth, leaves nothing to com- 
memorate his life but a perishing tablet too remote to be ever 
visited by any that he loved. Having seen many such lowly, 
self-denying, trustful, brave cross-bearers in Paynim lands, we 
cannot exalt above them this self-willed, conceited, impet- 
uous, trumpet-blowing enthusiast. But while in any Western 
city Wolff’s appeals would have been but a nine days’ won- 
der, —and it will surprise most of our readers to know that 
he visited our country in the year 1837, and was invited to 
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preach before the Congress of the United States, —in all East- 
ern lands it is just the reverse. Even Dr. Lowell’s visit to 
the more familiar parts was remembered reverently for years. 
Away in the wilds of India, an appeal by one who came to 
speak solely in Christ’s name, who disdained the idea of com- 
mercial profit, who sought no honor and shrank from no sacri- 
fice, would be gratefully cherished by memories. that never 
grow old,— would be a wonderful tale told by tent-fire from 
generation to generation,— would be a fountain of living 
waters to many a panting hart in a dry and thirsty land. 

The narrative informs us that when, after fifteen years’ ab- 
sence, Wolff returned to Mount Sinai, the very children who 
were not born at his first visit remembered his name,— remem- 
bered too that of a lady who had taken his neck-handkerchief ; 
and that, whilst Wolff had always been afraid his servant was 
starving, the rascal in fact was drunk from morning till night. 
At Sinai too, in 1821, he left some Hebrew Testaments; and 
in 1836 found a book there written by a Smyrnian Jew, stating 
that the Bible placed by him at the convent had convinced 
this Jew, who was afterwards Saptions on the spot by Father 
Ignatius. 

The thought will spring up unbidden, in reading these often 
unmeaning and uneventful adventures, why should not the 
two methods of Christian effort have been united, Wolff cast- 
ing in the seed broadcast, and some more patient laborer watch- 
ing over it wherever it gave unusual promise? Why should 
he not have conquered his disgust for missionary boards, for- 
borne to irritate them by low invective, and made his intelli- 
gence subsidiary to their plans, and so secured many of his 
converts from fatal relapse? Still, he may have accomplished 
more than he ever knew, in awakening minds to examine, in 
touching hearts with fresh inspiration, in converting lives from 
dead sensualism to a living faith. His sarcasm upon the Lon- 
don Society for Converting the Jews, that during fifty-two 
years it had converted but two Jews and a half, at an expense 
of four millions of dollars, was answered finely by Dr. Harvey 
with, “‘ And what is the value of one soul?” And Wolff con- 
fessed that his shallow wit was justly reproved by the great 
naturalist. 
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Had his mind been better disciplined, had his reasoning not 
come off second best on many occasions, had not his Trinita- 
rianism everywhere blocked his way, as Henry Martyn con- 
fessed it did his, had he been discreet as he was zealous, and 
lowly as he was enterprising, of course he would have accom- 
plished immeasurably more, or rather would not have at- 
tempted what seemed so hopeless, and was so. perilous, on the 
faith of Divine promise and the Drummond purse. And so 
his motto was that of Francis Xavier, — 


“ T will instantly mount my horse, — 
The wooden steed that traverses the sea ! 
What do I see ? 
Already is the anchor weighed, 
The sails are set, 
I must be off, 
The Gospel must be preached. Farewell!” 


His last missionary labor before subsiding into that little 
curacy for which Drummond declared Wolff was as fitted as 
he himself to be a dancing-master, was a mission of humanity 
and of heroism. He had been under pecwfliar obligations to 
British officers ; two of their number had perhaps fallen vic- 
tims to the Bokhara savages ; his own experience in that city 
had been of the most perilous kind; still, he nobly volunteers 
to find out the fate of Colonel Stoddard and Captain Conolly, 


in the conviction that nobody dared to venture there but him- 


self, — and that he, ‘‘ the Grand Dervish of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Europe and America,” with open Bible in hand, 


doctor’s hood, shovel-hat, and clergyman’s gown, was more: 


than a match even for this lion in his den. So, with almost a 
certainty of their death*before he reaches the city where he is 
to be a helpless prisoner, Wolff marches cheerily on, inspires 
such awe into the bloody ruler that he is asked if he can raise 
the dead, ascertains that it is all over with these unfortunate 
Englishmen, worms his way out of what promised to be his 
grave by ingenuity and firmness, and comes home to settle 
down among a handful of people at Ile Brewers; where our 
Grand Dervish dictates to his admirers words which, even with 
the Reverend Alfred Gatty’s polish, are most amazing in a 
Christian minister’s autobiography. The errata of our second 
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edition reading funnily enough ; — for “ a nasty” read “‘ an” ; 
omit the “ filthy ”’ before Calvinism ; omit the “ bigoted ”’ be- 
fore Protestants ; for “‘ naked ”’ read “ with their night-dresses”’; 
of ‘Von Libowsky, the most envious, jealous, uncharitable, 
uncouth, odious, mischief-making, heartless, irreligious fellow 
in existence,’ omit the “irreligious”! What a comfort to this 
Von Libowsky, to be held up to the world as having not the 
excuse of want of religion for being an unmitigated scoundrel ! 

Still, Wolff does not spare his own fame, is as ready to laugh 
at himself as at anybody else, and shows up his weak points 
as well as his strong ones with all a child’s pleasure in talk- 
ing about the one person whom he knows best, loves most. 
Sir Charles Napier, whom he idolized, continually addressed 
Wolff as the false prophet ; in Calcutta he reports the ridicule 
cast upon him by the English newspapers ; he is at no pains 
to conceal his excessive cowardice. His credulity crops out 
in every chapter. Besides his preaching the approaching end 
of the world, he actually believed that the stone shown in 
Santa Sepulchre was the identical one angels rolled away 
from the tomb; hé quotes the letter of Abgarus to the Saviour 
as authentic; he had no doubt that there were Abyssinians 
with tails like dogs, some of them long enough even to knock 
down a horse! Some of his stories must have staggered him- 
self; the Rev. Alfred Gatty must have shared the great man’s 
marvellousness, or he would not have given us so improbable 
a story of Prince Hohenlohe’s plagiarisms, — would not have 
reported vision after vision as really befalling the inspired 
Joseph, — would not have written down so immense a state- 
ment of the Apostle’s Calcutta labors, preaching and praying 
twelve hours a day for six successive days, which, says the 
reverend scribe, “ loses its wonder when we know he can walk 
barefoot along stony passages in winter, sleep with door and 
window open in the foggy nights of Yorkshire, and without 
his shower-bath in the morning will be irritable and op- 
pressed.” 

But his sufferings were undeniable. Because he circulated 
a book, we need not say what, which omitted the name of 
Mohammed, the Wahabites “ horsewhipped him tremendous- 
ly’; then the Bedouins stripped him of his last penny; in 
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1824 the Kurds of Mesopotamia gave him two hundred lashes; 
near Cephalonia he was wrecked; at Khorassan he was tied 
naked to a horse’s tail, thrown into a dungeon, and offered for 
sale at about twelve dollars ; but his intensest suffering must 
have been the six hundred miles’ walk, without a rag of 
clothing, from Dooab to the Punjaub through storm and 
snow, one of the severest trials of faith made even by this 
marvellous book. After this achievement, it is easy to believe 
that, by fourteen hours’ uninterrupted argument, he broke down 
the Turkish faith of Mr. George B. English, once “ a Capt. [?] 
in the U.S. Navy”! and that even his committing the high 
offence of smoking could not persuade the Abyssinians that 


‘he was not their disguised Aboona, or sole archbishop, whom 


they eagerly worshipped. 

His interview with the fierce Kharyus is the most remarkable 
of all his adventures. Because his followers had been allowed 
to give Wolff the sacred title of Hajee, they determined that 
he must say, “ There is God, and nothing but God and Mo- 
hammed, the prophet of God,” or be sewed up in a dead don- 
key. Wolff replied, “ There is God, and nothing but God and 
Jesus, the Son of God.” They at once gave a sign, and all 
their Moollahs assembled in a cave hewn out of the rock. 
The Affghans who accompanied Wolff trembled with anguish, 
and said, ‘‘Say the creed, and the moment you are on your 
journey you can be just what you were before.” Wolff re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Leave me alone, and I will manage them.” Wolff 
then ordered his servant to bring his writing-desk, and wrote 
the following to Lord and Lady Bentinck : — 

‘“‘The moment you read this you must be aware that I am 
no longer in the land of the living; that I have been put to 
death. Give my servants some hundred rupees for their 
journey, and write the whole account to my wife, Lady 
Georgiana.” 

He gave this paper into his servants’ hands, and said, 
‘‘ Now I will make one more attempt for my life. If I suc- 
ceed, well: if not, go on as far as Loodhiana, and give this to 
the first red-coat you see; he will bring you to the governor- 
general, and you will be rewarded. Now, bring me my fir- 
mans.” They did so; and Wolff entered the cave where the 
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Moollahs were seated, with the Koran open before them, and 
said, ‘“‘ You cannot dare to put me to death. You will be 
murdering a guest.” They replied, “The Koran decides it 
so.” Wolff said, “It is a lie. The Koran says a guest 
should be respected, even if he is an infidel; and here see the 
great firman which I have from the Schalif of the whole Mo- 
hammedan religion. You have no power to put me to death. 
You must send me to Mohammed Moorad Beyh, at Kondoy.” 
When they heard that name, they actually began to tremble, 
and asked Wolff, “Do you know him?” Wolff replied, ‘‘ That 
you will have to find out.” They said, “Then you must 
purchase your blood with all you have.” Wolff answered, 
‘‘ This will I do, for I am a dervish, and do not mind money,’ 
clothing, or anything.”” And thus he had to surrender every- 
thing. O if his friends in England could have seen him then! 
Naked like Adam and Eve, and without even an apron of 
leaves, he continued his journey; and as soon as he was out 
‘of sight of the Hazara, he witnessed a sight which he never 
thought to have seen among Mohammedans. All his Affghan 
companions knelt down, and one of them, holding the palm 
of his hand upwards to him, offered up the following extem- 
pore prayer : — 
“OQ God! O God! 
Thanks be to thy name 
That thou hast saved this stranger 


Out of the lion’s den. 
Thanks, thanks, thanks 
Be to thy holy name ; 
Bring him safely back 
Unto his country, 

Unto his family. Amen.” 
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Art. VIl.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


WE have waited for some months for the appearance of an Ameri- 
ean edition of Stanley’s remarkable volume of Lectures upon the 
Eastern Church.* No such edition having appeared, and no adver- 
tisement of any to appear, we are compelled to advise all who can get 
the English edition, either through love or money, to do so forthwith. 
The price is large, but the pleasure is larger. A more completely fas- 
cinating book has never been issued from the press of John Murray. 
We are afraid to use the epithets which would fitly describe it, lest we 
should be accused of exaggeration. We can only state, in very mod- 
erate terms, as compared with our real feeling, the principal impres- 
sions which its perusal has left upon us. 

And first, there is the impression of mastery in picturesque descrip- 
tion. From beginning to end, the volume is a series of magnificent 
pictures, perfectly drawn, perfectly colored, with the most artistic 
arrangement of light and shade, with the most finished grouping of 
figures, with background and foreground proportioned, and over all an 
atmosphere as rich and warm as the atmosphere of the lands which 
the volume describes. In this picturesque splendor, Mr. Stanley’s 
book is to other ecclesiastical histories what the great pictures of 
Church are to other pictures of scenery, incomparably alone. The 
only fault that we have to find with these pictures is, that there are so 


many of them. They weary by excess of splendor, and we long, after — 


a while, for an interval of tameness, and for a few pages of Neander’s 
obscurity, or of Mosheim’s dulness. 

Next, there is an impression of vitality in the book. It is all alive. 
The subjects are men, rather than ideas or dogmas or forms, and men 
who are not dead, but as living as the men whom we see and know. 
The book brings us into personal acquaintance with characters, of 
whom we knew before only the names, and in many cases not even the 
names, — makes us know their habits, their dress, their carriage, their 
features, all their peculiarities of manner, not less than their opinions, 
their prejudices, and their history. Its portraits are those of Holbein 
and Vandyk, and give life to the faces and forms which they present. 

Then, again, there is the impression of breadth to this historical sur- 
vey, of a large and comprehensive conception of what Church history 
involves, and what it ought to be. The Introduction, which gives in 
three Lectures a statement of the Province, the Study, and the Advan- 
tages of Ecclesiastical History, gives to the science a range quite other 
than the narrow limits usually set by writers in this kind. Dr. Stanley 





* Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. With an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Artuur Penruyn Stan ey, D. D., Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. London: John Murray. 1861. 8vo. pp. 604. 
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is not afraid to bring the Church and the world together, and to main- 
tain that the history of the Church is the history of civilization, and 
not merely of priests, or creeds, or sects, or technical religious affairs. 
His theory is a Broad-Church theory, and he finds a providential 
religious progress in what kings and nations have done, as well as in 
the quarrels and intrigues and disputes of mitred rulers and learned 
doctors. 

As we might expect from this broad theory, Dr. Stanley’s volume 
is refreshingly free from all religious cant, and from all dogmatism. 
Its rhetoric is of the most approved secular kind, dignified, pure, and 
glowing, proper for the theme, but never sanctimonious. It is impos- 
sible to tell from the volume what are the exact religious opinions of 
the author; we can only see that he is a Christian believer, and that 
he is not an Arian. That he is orthodox, in the narrow sense of that 
term, there is not the least sign; yet there is no hint that he has any 
sympathy with rationalism, in its form of denial. It is only evident 
that the sympathies of the author are with liberalism against bigotry, 
and with comprehensive rather than exclusive formulas. 

Apart from the Introduction, which we have already mentioned, and 
which is one of the finest pieces of writing in the English language, 
the volume contains twelve Lectures. The first of these is a general 
survey of the Eastern Church, its divisions, its historical epochs, its 
characteristics, and its relations to the Western Church. This survey 
is at once full, exact, impartial, and eloquent. Then follow four Lec- 
tures upon the Nicene Council, in which the origin, personages, events, 
and results of that synod are presented in a style which dwarfs all 
previous descriptions. The sixth Lecture, upon Constantine, and the 
seventh, upon Athanasius, are the proper supplement to the story of 
the great strife at Nicaea. Then we have a lecture on Mahometan- 
ism and its connection with the Eastern Church, and four Lectures 
upon the Russian Church, — its early history, its medizval monasti- 
cism, its Reformation under Nicon, and its changes since the time of 
Peter the Great. The field of these four Lectures is new, and most of 
the details will have to English readers the surprise of freshness. We 
may expect, after this, that Moscow and its shrines will become hardly 
less attractive to tourists of religious tastes than Rome and Jerusalem. 
The whole account of the Russian Church is intensely interesting, and 
we are inclined to hope that an American publisher may be induced to 
give us at least this part of the volume, if we cannot have it in its 
completeness. 

Unlike Mr. Buckle, Dr. Stanley makes no parade of immense learn- 
ing or reading. He gives us, nevertheless, authorities enough, and ref- 
erences enough, to inspire confidence in his statements, and to offset 
the fear which his rhetoric might awaken, that a vivid imagination had 
adorned, if not constructed, the history. His book is the first fruit of 
his labors as Professor in Oxford, and fully justifies his appointment. 
A second volume, on the history of the Jewish Church, is announced 
as soon to appear; and the history of the English Church is promised. 
When that is given to the world by Dr. Stanley, we shall know some 
things of the English Church which have not yet been told. 
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WE have read with pleasure the able, fair, and interesting volume 
of Mr. Orr * on the argument for the Divine existence, — an argument 
which must perforce take new shapes, and involve new ranges of 
thought, along with every step of advance made by human knowledge 
and dialectic skill. There is something fascinating in the effort to 
grasp the great problem of the universe,— to matclf our powers of 
comprehension and analysis against the vast wilderness of facts without 
and facts within that challenge us. The scholar recalls with more pleas- 
ure none of his classical memories than the sagacious gropings of Soc- 
rates amidst the dim jungle of sophistries round him, or the eloquent 
expositions that Cicero gives of what he takes to be his own enlight- 
ened faith. Surely, when the problem is beset, as it is now, by the 
more daring heresies of “ Secularist” and “ Positivist,” and by the be- 
wildering metaphysics that invaded our strong intrenchment of “ Final 
Causes,” it needs no argument, and no excuse, to justify any honest 
attempt to post up the great argument, with all resources of modern 
knowledge and logical skill, to the intellectual demands of our own day. 

This large view, this broad handling of the topic, is what Mr. Orr 
has attempted in his volume. The effort deserves praise, even if it 
ended in failure; as absolute success in it demands something, perhaps, 
beyond the range of human faculties. We do not profess to be in all 
points satisfied with this book. The writer has neither the speculative 
genius nor the intellectual resources to make of his argument as much 
as might be made of it. We think he has erred in projecting his work 
on the dimensions of a treatise. A volume of essays and hints, half the 
size of this, would well contain all it gives of original interest and 
value ; and, to our thinking, would be better adapted, perhaps to the 
unfathomable nature of the subject itself, — at any rate, to the condi- 
tions of the question as they now lie before the minds of thinking per- 
sons. A certain value the work will have to those who desire informa- 
tion, pr instruction as from a teacher, on the points treated; but as a 
work addressed to the educated intellect, its real service is impaired by 
its very system and completeness. These beget a certain amount of 
scholasticism and metaphysics, which, unless first-rate in their kind, 
always daunt the reader, whilé they debar the author from the choice 
advantage of putting his strong points in a brief, pregnant, and sug- 
gestive way, and leaving his weak ones out. And so it places him in 
unfair comparison with a class of reasoners — such as Herbert Spencer, 
for example — with whom he cannot stand an instant in the lists, in 
point of speculative ability. 

Mr. Orr commits the very common misrepresentation, of calling 
Comte’s a “dogmatic atheism,” in distinction from the “sceptical or 
negative atheism” of Holyoake and the Secularists. So far is this 
statement from being true, that Comte expressly says, that if an answer 
must be had to the question as to the origin of things, the best answer 
will undoubtedly be, an Intelligent Will. Regarding the problem as 





* Theism: a Treatise on God, Providence, and Immortality. By Joun Orr. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 8vo. pp. 406. 
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beyond the reach of human faculties, he yet repudiates the name 
Atheist, and all that it suggests, with extreme disdain. And we take 
pains to say this, not from any special regard for his system, — still less 
from any sympathy on the negative side of it, — but because it seems 
to us in the interest of both science and theology, that this particular 
style of misrepresentation should be met as often as possible, and 
refuted everywhere. 

We have intimated something of the style and proportions of Mr. 
Orr’s argument. The immense ground it covers forbids our reviewing 
it in detail. It begins with a statement of the right relations of science 
and religion; of the subject to be discussed ; and of its position in the 
light of existing knowledge and culture. This portion is marked by 
moderation and fairness, — qualities of the volume throughout, — and 
is liable only to the sort of criticism which we hinted at starting. Two 
topics follow, the successful treatment of which requires a somewhat 
higher range of ability than we recognize in our author; namely, the 
conception mankind have of the Infinite, including the heresies, right 
and left, of Pantheism and Anthropomorphism ; and the classification 
of theistic arguments, which, instead of @ priori and a posteriori, 
Mr. Orr prefers to call “ deductive or uni-postulative,” and “ inductive 
or pluri-postulative.” We would imply no disparagement, in saying 
that this discussion is not altogether satisfactory. Parts of it show 
an ability of analysis and facility of illustration a good deal more than 
respectable. We have marked, as quite felicitous, the illustration 
(p. 65) of the “ constitutional,limitation to our knowledge of God,” 
from the range of colors in the solar spectrum; namely, that we might 
have had a faculty of vision able to receive other and fresh varieties 
of color, from vibrations too fine or too coarse to convey any such 
impression to the actual retina of the human eye. 

The chapters we have noted include a defence of the validity of the 
inductive argument,— which rests, in the main, on the evidence of 
Design, —a defence that we consider well worth reading, now that that 
argument has got wrapped in so much sophistry. The development 
of the argument itself, in Chapter VI., is temperate, able, and judi- 
cious, — on the whole, we judge, the most valuable, and certainly the 
most interesting, portion of the book. Mr. Orr wisely regards the argu- 
ment, not as demonstration, but as establishing an “ infinite probabil- 
, ity.” It will certainly remain of the highest value, as ¢lustration, to 
\ the religious mind, which believes already, whatever its validity judged 
, by the severe logic of metaphysicians. The distinction is well and 
clearly made, of evidence Cosmological — from the order of the uni- 
verse and its general laws, and Teleological — from special adapta- 
tions and adjustments. The facts that lie at the base of the reasoning 
are well selected, and set forth with skill, felicity, and force; while the 
nonsense of affecting to forestall them by the phrase “ conditions of 
existence,” is very fairly met. “The thickening of furs at the ap- 
proach of winter is a condition of existence ; but is it, on that account, 
not a beneficent provision for promoting the comfort, for perpetuating 
the existence, of certain species? Atheism must be in sad difficulties 
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when this attempt to depreciate the characteristics of organic life, by 
calling them conditions of existence, is seriously put forward as an 
answer to the Design Argument.” (p. 110.) As a further illustration 
of the style in which these topics are treated, we cite the following : — 

“In contemplating the products of Divine art, we must not so assert 
the idea of intention as to abolish spontaneity from Divine effort... .. 
Our science is the register of our deliberate thoughts; our poetry, 
music, art, the utterance of our spontaneity ; — instead of testifying to 
an end intended, the latter announce emotion experienced. .... And 
is not this distinction applicable to the action of the Creator? .... Do 
not certain departments of nature appear to record Divine purposes, 
whilst others are representative of Divine spontaneity? The joy of 
nature, the song of birds, the music of the wind, the exuberance of 
ephemeral life, those beauties which are not less conspicuous in the 
animalcule than in the star,—are not these to be regarded as the 
manifestation of spontaneous benignity, a benignity which delights 
in blessing, rather than as agencies called into being for the furtherance 
of some great utilitarian end?” (pp. 125, 126.) 

We have not space to follow our author through the remaining por- 
tions of his argument, even in this hasty and insufficient way. As it 
advances and aspires — from the evidence of outward nature touching 
the Divine attributes, the evidence of human nature, and the teachings 
of metaphysics, through the sublime topics of Providence and Immor- 
tality, to the consideration of that infinite want and longing of the 
human soul, in its sense of ignorance or its sense of sin, which can 
be met only by a living Word from heaven — we find ourselves on 
ground too broad and too high to be attempted in this brief review. 
We have touched only what is more common and familiar, — also, we 
think, what is more characteristic of our author in its style of treat- 
ment. We desire only to add a word as to the temper of the argument, 
which is, throughout, a calm catholicity, resting on a quiet and trustful 
Christian belief. The citations most often recurring embrace many 
familiar names, and an arc of speculation reaching from Emerson round 
to McCosh, with many a pleasant reminiscence of classic, Continental, 
and Oriental thought. The unmitigated assertion of Goethe — that 
everything in the universe is made for its own sake, nothing for the 
sake of something else — is set, gently and fairly, beside the author’s 
own conviction that the earth was made for man, and through vast 
cycles of time has been intelligently and intentionally shaped to his 
uses. We consider that we shall have done well, if (though at rather 
a late day) we have directed the attention of any student of Divine 
things to a volume which, though not of the first order of intellectual 
eminence, is the production of an able, scholarly, devout, and truly 
Christian thinker. 


WE have received, somewhat fresher from the London press, a little 
treatise,* which in form and style runs exactly into the opposite extreme, 





* The Law of Impersonation as applied to Abstract Ideas and Religious Dog- 
mas. By S. W. Hatt. London: George Manwaring. 12mo. pp. 54. 
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and digests its argument into a series of forty sections, of which a con- 
siderable part are mere apothegms, or single sentences. This is apt to 
give a rather oracular tone, and its praiseworthy brevity gets shaded 
with a certain harsh obscurity. From some passages we should infer 
that the writer stands at the extreme left of heretical speculation ; while 
others evince a very earnest uevoutness of spirit, a reverential clinging 
to Christian ideas and hopes, and even (as in the Preface), a vague 
hope that the Papacy may yet purify itself of dogmatism and falsehood, 
and inaugurate “new opinions and new tendencies, more in harmony 
with the intellectual position of the century.” 

We infer that the writer of this little book has been a good deal in- 
fluenced by Feuerbach, whose essay on the “ Essence of Christianity ” 
is the development of a hint first clearly stated, we believe, by Strauss. 
The statement of Strauss is, that the objects of Christian faith — such as 
the divinity of Christ, his redeeming office, his transfiguration, resur- 
rection, and ascension — will still subsist as spiritual realities, when the 
objéctive historic ground of them has been all reduced to myth. Feuer- 
bach goes further, and asserts that all religious conceptions — as the 
being and attributes of God, the higher and immortal life of the soul — 
are simply the reflex of moods of religious emotion; and need not be 
regarded as having any objective reality at all. And so, if atheism 
were possible to a mind that acknowledges the genuineness of any re- 
ligious experience, here seems to be a logical foundation laid ready for 
it. We imagine the pages before us to have grown out of some such 
speculations as these. Not that their design or tendency is in the direc- 
tion of atheism. On the contrary, they seem intended to revive a def- 
inite religious faith, in some shape, and to serve as a sort of protest 
against the blank negation towards which some minds seem drifting. 
At the same time, they are, confessedly, parts of a movement “ to elim- 
inate the supernatural out of Christianity, and to establish its funda- 
mental doctrines on the basis of Faith and Truth, and not on the tra- 
ditions and dogmas of bygone ages.” (Preface, p. v.) 

The general argument of the book is, that not only all mythologies, 
but all systems of religious ‘dogma, result from the incapacity of the 
human mind to embrace the Infinite, and from the necessity it is 
under to represent its own thought, emotion, or opinion under some 
personified form, which thereupon becomes the object of religious faith. 
We do not understand this proposition in the least to deny any one of 
the beliefs dear to the religious heart,— such as the personality and 
attributes of God, and the reality of a life to come; but only to mean, 
that the form in which these beliefs are held has no philosophical valid- 
ity, and can be no bar to the free action and expansion of our thought 
relative to the objects they embrace. All the shapes which religious 
ideas have taken — poetry, superstition, dogma — may be traced to 
the unfolding and applying of this one principle, and are steps in that 
natural development of human thought, of which Christianity itself is 
a single stage, or rather a long series of stages. The application is 
easy in the case of the old mythologies, needing only brief and simple 
illustration. ‘The application to the various modes of Christian doc- 
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trine is more elaborate and less satisfactory, involving a good deal of 
phraseology which will be significant only to those conversant with this 
sort of speculation. That mankind originated in the widest diversity, 
and is tending towards the purest unity; and that the root of Christian 
belief is “the idea of an Atoning Conscience, as a divine Oe 
of our nature, represented objectively by the Passion of Christ,” 
seem to be the two cardinal points of the system of thought ie 
indicated. We need do no more than allude to the attempts to apply 
the formula of “impersonation” to such doctrines as the Trinity, the 
Atonement, and the Deity of Christ. We have only to say again, that 
while the language in which the argument is conveyed is often hard 
and metaphysical, and while the form of the volume makes it look a 
little dogmatic and harsh, its spirit seems to us reverential, sober, and 
sincere ; and to the religious thinker it offers more food for thought 
than many a larger and more ambitious treatise. 

We close by giving what the author calls “ A Summary of Christian 
truths as taught before Christ.” 

“ By Moses, the Unity of God from Faith, and the idea of First 
Causation subjectively and objectively. 

“By Pythagoras, a Judging Conscience on ‘the acts and thoughts 

of men. 

“By Anaxagoras, the Unity of the Deity from the idea of First 
Causation, objectively. 

“ By Socrates, an innate sense of Right and Wrong.—The moral 
government of the world. 

“ By Plato, the Spirituality and Immortality of the Soul. 

“By Christ, a Judging and Atoning Conscience in the sight of 
God within us, Hope in Another Life, and Charity to all mankind.” 
(pp. 48, 49.) 


WE can hardly think of any gift more acceptable to our religious pub- 


‘ lic, than the new volume of Sermons by the recent honored President 


of the University.* It is a praise to say, that these printed discourses 


will not convey to strangers the full impression which the hearers of 


them cherish as among the lasting influences upon their lives. The 
very word “Sermon,” in the original tongue, is “talk” rather even 
than “speech,” which is commonly made to stand for it. The modern 
Christian sermon, spoken from the mind and heart of a living speaker 
to a living congregation, rightly owes much of its effect to the weight 
of personal character and the power of direct utterance. And the best 
sermons, we take it, are not those which most shine by rhetoric, or 
instruct by philosophy, or convince by argument; but those which 
most directly, simply, and forcibly go about the business of guiding 
the conscience and helping the religious life. 

It is by this criterion, certainly, that the volume before us should be 
judged. Not that it is lacking in logical depth and force, or philosoph- 





* Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James WALKER, © 
D. D. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. 
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ical suggestion, or those illustrations which are the fruit of special 
scholastic culture. But these are incidental. What strikes one in the 
range of topics here discussed, and in the style of their discussion, — as 
the word to the public of a man of literary eminence, and of high philo- 
sophical repute, — is that they are so simply devout and practical. 
There is no dazzling “ new light” of theology, no setting forth of tran- 
scendental ethics, no judgment or appeal on any one of the exciting 
topics of the day. A Christian teacher, gravely, earnestly, and de- 
voutly, is addressing his audience of young men, — young men of posi- 
tion the most privileged, of ambition the finest, of temperament and 
tendency often the most difficult to guide. For them, no subtilties of 
doctrine, no metaphysical puzzles, no pampering of the imagination, or 
over-stimulus of mere moral sensibility. For them, no other religious 
teaching is so effective as that which lies in these grave, weighty, and 
unadorned instructions and appeals. 

In its tone and attitude the volume, we should say, is consistently, 
quietly; and strongly conservative, in both theology and morals. Not 
a word is said, or a thought hinted, that could in any way unsettle the 
belief, or disturb the feeling, of those who rely most intimately on ex- 
ternal authority, or cling most closely to the old symbols of faith. Cer- 
tainly, before an audience such as we have described, and for the best 
influence on most Christian congregations, this is right. The reader 
may feel disappointed that no one topic of controverted doctrine, and 
no one point of controverted ethics, is taken up and treated with the 
fulness of argument, the mastery of grasp, the largeness of application, 
that we might expect from the writer. But the title is a bar to any . 
such criticism ; the “ College Chapel” sets its limitations of fitness and 
of duty. We have a right to look here for the mature expression of a 
man of large ability, of long pastoral experience, of singular familiarity 
with the history of speculation, and possessing in a rare degree the con- 
fidence of a wide community, upon the great universal topics of religious 
thought and the religious life, — viewed on their purely practical side. 
And this is what we find. Let any one read these expositions of 
“ Conscience” and “Character,” the argument respecting “ Prayer,” and 
“The Student’s Sabbath,” or the discourses so directly appealing to the 
life and experience of men dwelling amidst the actual scenes of the 
world as we find it, —let any one read these words as the counsel of 
one wiser, older, more instructed and experienced than himself, and 
associate with them the weight of character and public respect which 
secures them in advance the wide hearing they will have, — and no 
shade of disappointment will be left. And this is the mood and attitude 
in which they should be read. 

It is impossible ‘to separate our judgment of these words from the 
sentiments of personal love and honor we cherish towards the teacher, 
the counsellor, the friend, of many years; or from the memories of the 
living voice, whose grave emphasis gave weight to our first hearing of 
them. We know that to very many readers they will come invested 
with the same associations. And to them first we commend this vol- 
ume; and afterwards to the larger public that from this source will get 
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their first distinct knowledge of a wise, honored, beloved, and eminent 
man. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


By the direction of the excellent and venerable minister of Jedburgh, 
his chronicle of almost a century’s varied experience * remained un- 
published to the present time. Besides his great age of ninety, the 
ability in composition shown by his two histories, and the general im- 
partiality, purity, and piety of his spirit, through his connections and 
appointments Dr. Somerville mingled on familiar terms with such men 
as Robertson, Hume, Blair, Dugald Stewart, Fox, Pitt, Lord Kames, 
and Sir Walter Scott. In addition to this elevated society, he saw the 
common people familiarly through a pastorate of sixty years, and has 
made the most interesting part of his unpretending narrative the con- 
trast of Scottish society as he was leaving it with what he found it 
in the beginning of his career. The closing portion of his “ Life and 
Times” is exceedingly cheering through these manifold marks of 
human progress. Intemperance was far from being a disgrace when 
he became the minister of Jedburgh; nearly all the business of im- 
portance was transacted in the taverns, where lawyers met their clients, 
and concluded the trial of their cases with trying the strength of each 
other’s heads. Poverty found a stinted, irregular, and degrading re- 
lief, while thousands were left to perish by starvation ; but, with each 
successive period of famine, 1783, 1796, 1799, 1800, not only the 
amount of relief increased immensely, but the willingness with which 
it was afforded and the kindness with which it was dispensed. Some 
loss the good Doctor had to deplore of old-fashioned familiarity ; but 
that seemed to him set off by the almost extinction of religious bigotry. 
Cruel superstitions were all the while disappearing beneath the ex- 
tension of education, the multiplication of schools, and the increased 
efficiency of the University. But one single statement in the ninth 
chapter is a volume in itself; when obliged to dine with his parishion- 
ers, there was hardly a table where the fare did not disgust him in 
the first period of his settlement ; but near the close of his ministry, 
most of them lived much better than their pastor, though he was Chap- 
lain to the King. Somerville’s prolonged public life, uninterrupted 
by disease, unshadowed by calamity, unenfeebled by advanced years, 
was crowned by a perfectly peaceful and trustful departure, after only 
a week’s illness, in his ninetieth year, May, 1830. 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSe’s papers seem an inexhaustible fund for 
contemporary history, reports the Allgemeine Zeitung of late. Scarcely 
has the correspondence between Rahel and David Veit appeared, 
containing several very interesting letters, about Goethe in particu- 
lar, during the last ten years of the last century, when another vol- 
ume, of diplomatic interest, is announced, entitled: “ 'Tagebiicher von 





* Somerville’s Life and Times. 1741-1814. Edinburgh. 1861. 
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Friedrich von Gentz, mit Vor- und: Nachwort von Varnhagen von 
Ense.” Gentz was born in Breslau in 1764, and early entered into 
the service of the state in Berlin; but Prussian pay being poor, and 
his needs great, he went to Vienna, where he speedily found employ- 
ment, in 1802. <A bitter opponent of Napoleon, he retired in 1805, 
when the French army was pressing on from Ulm to Vienna, to the 
Prussian head-quarters in Dresden, where he drew up the Prussian 
Manifesto in 1806. Returning afterwards to Vienna, he entered again 
the service of Austria. In 1809 as well as in 1813, he drew up the 
Manifestoes of Austria also against France. The especial value of 
this new work is said to be the circumstantial political diary which it 
contains touching the events of 1809. There are also brief, piquant 
notices respecting the Vienna Congress and the Conferences at Carls- 
bad at which he was present. It is therefore a natural supplement 
to the volume which appeared in 1857, entitled, “ Briefwechsel zwi- 
schen, Friedrich Gentz und (dem K. K. General-Consul in Leipzig) 
Adam Heinrich Miiller, 1800-—1829”;—of which one may read 
Varnhagen von Ense’s opinion in one of his latest critiques. 

Gentz died in 1832. He is known in Germany as the translator 
of Burke’s Reflections upon the French Revolution, and as the writer 
of many political pamphlets, the interest of which, for us at least, has 
long ago exhaled. As one reads Varnhagen von Ense’s praise of 
him, in the former’s “ Miscellaneous Writings,” it is obvious that he 
must have been one of those characters whose fleeting reputation is 
due to the happy flow of their speech and the charm of their pres- 
ence; but of such men the fame fades with the life; and there are 
not wanting, therefore, those who, like Friedrich Schlegel, bitterly 
deny the truth of Varnhagen von Ense’s portrait. It is one thing to 
win influence and gold and the wonder of contemporaries, it is an- 
other to withstand the years and the criticism of the after age. We 
may not agree with Varnhagen von Ense, that his speeches deserve 
to be read with those of the great orators of antiquity, but we shall 
hardly fail to understand, even from him, how the hollow life of 


Friedrich Gentz could find its earthly solace in the society of Fanny 
Elssler. 


Ir is hard to make up our mind, in the turmoil of events we are 
passing through, which we want most, a convenient gathering up of 
the material of history, in the shape of dates, documents, and popular 
comment, or an orderly setting of them forth in consecutive and reada- 
ble narrative. Happily, we have both. We noticed ia our last issue 
“The Rebellion Record,” which very fairly serves the former. And we 
have received, since then, several numbers of another work,* which is 
really a very able and creditable attempt at that hazardous thing, con- 
temporary history. Only one thing has occurred to us to criticise, — 
the disproportionate detail given to rather unimportant phases of 





a The Southern Rebellion and the War for the Union. New York: James D. 
orrey. 
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things, especially the inordinate length at which speeches and public 
documents are quoted word for word. But this, we suppose, makes 
part of the plan and value of the work. An occasional bit of “ fine 
writing” has also caught our eye, of very American quality, and so, 
probably, a merit with the large audience we hope the book will have. 
We may be well content to wait a few years for the due condensing, 
weighing, and ordering of events with the majestic brevity or the vigor- 
ous play of intellect that befits the historic page. 

It is right to state that the narrative is preceded by a brief, well- 
told, and very interesting account of the two previous trials of strength 
our government has endured; and that its value is much increased by 
the great fulness and care with which the origin of the Great Rebellion 
has been traced. Events ranging from one year to six months ago 
have so thoroughly passed into another period, and become historic, 
that we find ourselves greatly interested and instructed as these neat 
issues successively appear. 


CLASSICS AND EDUCATION. 


Ir is an unpretending but very real service, which is rendered by 
two brothers, diligent scholars and teachers of established reputation, 
in preparing a digest of those facts of antiquity * which not only every 
student, but every intelligent reader, likes to have by him in a portable 
shape. The first question that will be asked is as to the authority and 
accuracy of this manual. In answer, we have evidence that it has 
been faithfully prepared, from authors of the best and newest scholar- 
ship,—in part, from rare and ample opportunities of study, under 
their personal guidance and instruction. We believe that, as to the 
ground so faithfully explored, and put in such new and clear light by 
the great Continental scholars, this volume may stand, in its modest 
way, as a wholly authentic expositor. And the common reader, who 
meets, now and then, allusions to classic custom,— who, it may be, 
attempts to master a work so learned as Grote’s Greece or Arnold’s 
Rome, — will have many an occasion of thankfulness for so compact, 
neat, and accurate an expositor. 

The next question touches its uses as a school-book. Of this, the 
proof must be actual trial, premising that it has grown out of the prac- 
tice and requirements of the school-room. We call attention to two 
points only, —its very careful and clear arrangement, and its extreme 
simplicity and brevity of statement. We have never seen anything in 
the way of a text-book, on any matter, so absolutely unencumbered 
with words. Part I. (Geography) is a Key to Long’s excellent Atlas, 
and consists almost wholly of lists of names, as a guide to the actual 
study of the maps, with very brief but sufficient indications of modern 
equivalents, and of important points of history. Part II. (Chronol- 
ogy) is a table of illustrious events and names set over against each 





* A Handbook of Classical phy, Chronology, Mythology, and Antiqui- 
ties. By T. P. and W.F. Allen. Boston : Swan, Brewer, and Tileston. 
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other, — “ Chronology” on one leaf, and “ Literature and Art” on its 
opposite, — drawn up in three periods, Oriental, Grecian, and Roman, 
and showing by bold type the dates which the student most needs to 
learn. It is, in fact, rather a guide than a substitute for the study of 
larger tables; and seems to us excellently adapted to its special service. 
The stress of preparation, and the chief claim to original merit, will 
be found in the portions on Mythology and Antiquities, as to which 
the learning of fifty years ago has been so largely set aside by new 
investigations. Smith’s Dictionaries are quite too large and costly 
for general use; and we hardly know how to refer, in any popular or 
accessible work, to a clear exposition of the comparative mythology of 
Greece and Rome, on which so much depends for a fair understanding 
of antiquity, or of those matters of the daily and public life of the 
ancients, so interesting as filling in the outline of their history. In 
this little volume enough will be found for the general reader, and 
almost enough for the every-day reference of the classical scholar. 
For the higher class of schools, we should judge that this work (or its 
equivalent) would be quite indispensable; and for almost any person 
of ordinary range of reading, that it would be found both interesting 
and convenient. Only a word need be added, as to the beauty and 
accuracy of the press-work,— qualities in which these last few years 
have made such large advance. 


PRESIDENT FELTON’s edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes,* is one 
of the veteran editions of the classics, which maintain their ground 
against many generations of rivals. The Clouds is a classic that must 
be read for its own sake; it is one of those fixed points that college 
classes must come round to every three or four years; and President 
Felton has entered so heartily into the spirit of the great Athenian 
satirist, his illustrations are mostly so apt, and his remarks so just, that 
it is no wonder his edition is a favorite. This new edition is little 
changed from former ones, but an Appendix has been added, contain- 
ing copious references to Prof. Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. 
The new edition of the Birds, which has been entirely out of print, 
has been altered more; the notes have been entirely revised and to a 
great extent rewritten. Both books are printed in the unsurpassed 
style of the University Press, and must be heartily welcomed by classi- 
cal students. 





THE peculiarity of Mr. Williams’s school text-book on the American 
Constitution ¢ is that the clauses are printed separately, each being 
accompanied by a brief and clear explanation. No study is more 





* The Clouds of AristorpHanes. With Notes by C. C. Ferron, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, late Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. Fourth 
Edition. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 

The Birds of AkistopHANES. Do. Second Edition. 

+t The Constitution of the United States. For the Use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Georee 8S. Wittiams, A.M. Cambridge: Welch, Bigelow, and Com- 
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needed by the older classes in our High Schools, and we do not 
know of any book better for the purpose than this. In a work of 
this class, it is doubtful whether printed questions are desirable; and 
certainly, it seems to us, the form of question and answer should have 
been avoided. It may be that such an arrangement is useful for young 
scholars, but to advanced classes it is only a hindrance, and it takes 
away from the dignity of so good a commentary on the Constitution as 
this is, to make a catechism of it. For a school-book this has unusual 
completeness. All disputed interpretations of the text seem to be 
noticed and decided — according to Northern views, — and all needed 
illustrations given. We have also, in fine print, a number of valuable 
documents designed only for reference; together with Washington’s 
Farewell Address, the Declaration of Independence, and the Articles 
of Confederation. Indeed, this book supplies the want of a conven- 
ient hand-book of reference, as well as of a school-book. 


WE are a little impatient of the great number of Spelling-Books 
which the existence of the English language seems to make a necessary 
evil. De Quincey somewhere ascribes his own accurate orthography to 
the fact that he learned to spell spontaneously by the way of nature, and 
was never vexed with spelling-book or dictionary but for a single day 
in his whole career; while he insists that Landor’s heresies and per- 
versions must have come from his being drilled in such text-books till 
he was goaded into wagers of battle with his teacher, and so all his 
views on the subject were thrown into complete anarchy. 

It is with a little misgiving that we take up any of the new manuals 
that profess to teach this difficult art. And, the new, very complete 
and commendable one by Messrs. Soule and Wheeler hardly makes 
an exception.* In its style of getting up, it seems to us somewhat 
crowded and inconvenient from accumulation of material; while its 
typography is not sufficiently emphatic and catching to the eye to 
make it a manual of easy reference. We take it that every person 
who owns a dictionary would choose to turn to that at once, rather 
than consult a vocabulary confessedly exceptional and incomplete. 
And, as a text-book for schools, it is altogether too bulky, too mi- 
nute in its analysis, and too much encumbered with strange matter. 
The anatomical exposition with which it begins seems to us alto- 
gether out of place in a practical treatise. We take it that most of 
the great masters of the voice, from Demosthenes down, have known 
and cared very little about the matter,— any more than a healthy 
boy knows or cares about the structure of his stomach. But it is 
fair to judge every work by its own specialty. To those who wish, 
in a sufficiently cheap and compact form, to study the anatomy of the 
voice, to trace the extreme divisions and subdivisions which have been 
found or fancied in the sounds of the vowels and the articulations of 
the English tongue, and to hunt up the curiosities of orthography with 
which we suppose our literature to be enriched beyond all others, — to 





* A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling. Boston: Soule and Wil- 
liams. 
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those who desire a guide in this special investigation, and to teachers, 
for occasional consultation, this is to be commended as an accurate, 
complete, and painstaking work. 


Mr. Cavxins’s little book * comprises, first, a carefully arranged 
course of about a hundred lessons, to aid in the development, in the 
child’s mind, of the ideas of Form, Color, Number, Size, Weight, 
Sound, the Human Body, and Place. This is followed by three series 
of Object Lessons, intended to serve, with other similar ones, for the 
first three years of school life. It is a book for the teacher, not for the 
pupil; and is to be used for suggestion and self-preparation at home, 
rather than in the school-room. There, by the study of real objects, 
the child is to be taught to observe accurately, and in familiar conver- 
sation to express intelligently what he learns, while relief and variety 
are secured by drawing, word-building, singing, games, and calisthenic 
exercises. 

An excellent feature in this book is the minuteness of detail in illus- 
tration, rendering it, perhaps, rather diffuse, but none the less useful; 
and it abounds in hints and directions, little in themselves, but well 
worth the teacher’s careful notice. For example: “That subject in 
which the child manifests the greatest interest marks the point 
where that child’s instruction should begin.” (p. 26.) “ Veritable 
ideas of number belong to the early discipline of the eye, and are de- 
pendent on the actual presentation of objects” (p. 135); “..... and 
these should be of several kinds, to prevent the association of the 
number with one class of objects only.” (p. 159. 
they understand and can tell what they have already learned before pre- 
senting anything new.” (p. 249.) To the sections on the Object- 
Method of teaching Reading, and on Touch, we would call especial 
attention. Also to that on Color, which contains a very convenient 
table of colors, hues, &c. The illustrative plate, however, gives indigo 
as one of the secondary colors, with green, purple, and orange; in the 
table and in the lessons it is properly put as a hue of blue. The short- 
est and least satisfactory section is that on Drawing, —a subject cer- 
tainly as appropriate to the book as Reading or Sound, both of which 
are treated quite at length. Odject-Drawing, indeed, is left entirely 
out of account; and, while copy-cards for drawing from flat surfaces 
are recommended, the only exercises specified are in combinations of 
straight and curved lines, and might properly have been embodied in 
the lessons on Form. 

The Object Lessons proper, comprised in the last seventy pages, are 
admirable. As an educational tract, and distributed widely among pu- 
pils of the Normal Schools, and others, they would hasten the much 
needed reform in the methods of instruction in Primary Schools. The 
whole book, from the skill and thoroughness of its preparation, and for 
the great importance of the system it so well unfolds, should receive 
a hearty welcome from all friends of education. © 





* Primary Object Lessons, for a Graduated Course of Development. A Manual 
for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training of the Faculties of 
Children. By N. A. Catxins. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Dr. Davis, in his work on Carthage,* aims to do the work of two 
books, — to give an account of his travels, excavations, and discoveries, 
and to present us at the same time with a complete history of ancient 
Carthage, with its antiquities and mythology. This is a mistake. 
Neither those who read his book with the view of learning precisely 
how much has been added to our knowledge by his researches, nor 
the larger class who read it merely for amusement, care to be inter- 
rupted by his long disquisitions on irrelevant points. The latter class 
will put up with as much learning as is needed to explain the discov- 
eries, but are annoyed by pedantic display. Dr. Davis might have 
taken Mr. Layard for a model in this. A monograph on the history 
and antiquities of Carthage, such as he seems capable of writing, would 
be a valuable contribution to classical studies; but it should be care- 
fully prepared, scholarly, and well arranged, not scattered haphazard 
through the pages of a thick octavo. His learning is deficient in 
system and in geniality. Dido and /®neas are as much historical 
characters to him as Scipio and Hannibal; he spends more time in 
attempting to identify Carthage with the Tarshish of Scripture, than 
in illustrating its capture by Scipio A¢milianus. 

We must acknowledge our indebtedness to our author for his energy 
and skill in conducting his excavations. In the domain of art his 
discoveries are interesting, but not abundant. A fine mosaic pave- 
ment — nothing to compare, however, if we may judge from the en- 
graving, with those in Pompeii and Herculaneum — is almost the 
only thing that deserves notice as a work of art. This is assigned by 
him to the Punic period. He argues at some length, and skilfully, on 
two disputed points of topography,—the position of the harbors, and 
of the Byrsa, or citadel. The principal authorities on these points 
are Appian, who says that the Byrsa was “towards the south in the 
direction of the mainland” (mpéds peonuBpiav és #rewpov), and Strabo, 
who says it was “in the middle of the city” (xara peony tiv modw), 
and that the harbors “are under it” (imdéxewra). These expressions 
prove conclusively, we think, that the harbors lay to the south of the 
peninsula ; Strabo’s expression would naturally mean simply 7m the in- 
terior, and is not at all inconsistent with Appian’s placing it towards 
the south. The chief difficulty lies in the expression és #fmeipov; for 
as the istlimus was at the northwest, it seems as if there were an incon- 
sistency with the citadel’s being towards the south. For this reason, 
some modern authors have placed the harbors at the north. But 
the ancients are notoriously inexact in the points of compass, and prob- 
ably we are only to understand that Appian or his informant turned 
to the south after entering by the isthmus (which he has just men- 





* Carthage and her Remains: being an Account of the Excavations and Re- 
searches on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis in Africa, and other adjacent 
Places. Collected under the Auspices of her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. 
Davis, F.R.G.S., &. With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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tioned), and came shortly to the Byrsa. In fact, Dr. Davis finds dis- 
tinct traces of the two harbors and the island Cothon in this part of 
the peninsula. The Byrsa has been commonly identified with the 
hill of St. Louis, the position of which certainly corresponds best with 
the description of Appian and Strabo. But Dr. Davis starts a new 
theory, and places it on the shore, a little to the east of the harbors, 
defending his position by the argument which, in default at least of 
any opposing ones, seems unanswerable, that the hill of St. Louis is 
not large enough to answer the descriptions of ancient writers, nor 
to contain the buildings that are known to have stood upon it. 

Dr. Davis’s narrative appears to us less successful than his argu- 
ment. His adventures are certainly interesting, and he tells us a 
great deal of the inhabitants that we are glad to know. What he 
says is excellent, but his style is rather heavy, and his efforts to be 
entertaining do not always succeed. 


EveEN inthe luxuriant fulness of our recent Travellers’ Library, it 
is rare to find a volume at once so handsome and so readable as Mr. 
Forbes’s “Iceland.” * The style is brisk, bordering a little, now and 
then, on pertness or affectation; and again, it rises into considerable 
picturesque beauty and effect. The sharpened eye of an experienced 
traveller is educated also to trace out scientific facts and the working 
of natural laws on a grand scale,— accurately enough, at least, and 
with fulness enough, for the general reader; and his descriptions of 
the island-cliffs, the desolate fields of lava, and the astonishing aspects 
of the Geysers, are as effective as anything we remember of the sort. 
Mr. Forbes is on terms of easy and good-humored intercourse with 
all classes of the people he meets. He is scholar enough withal to 
interest himself and us in old traditions of the heroic colonists that 
founded this bleak settlement, and gives us several very entertaining 
specimens of the legends of the inhabitants, grotesque or superstitious, 
along with the details of their island life. Pleasant narrative of per- 
sonal adventure, and anecdotes by the way, and descriptions of what 
is most striking in scenery, serve to fill out very agreeably these hand- 
some pages, which are well worthy the attention of our republishers. 

Sailing from Leith (July 21, 1859) in the Danish mail-steamer, 
which makes its four annual trips in the summer months, two days 
bring our traveller among the group of the Faroes, wild and pictu- 
resque, with their incessant flocks of birds, their great wave-worn cav- 
erns, and cliffs of eight hundred or one thousand feet in height, relieved 
above with “stripes and patches of a vivid green,” giving brief pasture 
to scanty flocks of sheep. Some of these islands have “shores so steep 
that no boat can be kept there, their sparse inhabitants living in entire 
seclusion, saving an annual visit from the clergyman, who is hoisted 
up by ropes.” The resources of this region are evidenced by what 
seems at a distance “a miraculous wash of shirts,” but turns out to 
be split codfish; and by the roofs of cottages “pendent with whale- 





* Iceland: its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. By CHarues S. Forses. 
London: John Murray. 
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flesh and sea-birds, on which I presume the smoke is destined to exert 
a favorable influence.” One is shocked to find these islets, in their 
laborious poverty, made the scene of systematic plunder by gangs of 
English sailors. “The barest savage would hesitate before he de- 
spoiled such a needy and hospitable population, — people who share 
their last cup of milk with the stranger, and otherwise perform the 
good Samaritan. The disrepute such unmitigated brutality entails 
on our national character is very great; and it seems a pity we do 
not follow the French system in Iceland, and send a man-of-war to 
keep such scoundrels in order.” (p. 20.) 

Mr. Forbes’s explorations take him about only the southwestern 
quarter of the island, — the most accessible, habitable, and temperate 
part, and, happier for the stranger than the people, most abounding in 
the fiery phenomena that belie its name. Iceland itself (a region “ one 
fifth larger than Ireland,” and nearly as large as the State of New 
York) he describes as “an island-pandemonium of volcanoes,” in great 
part a mere “mass of ice, resting on the elevated cones and fissures of 
a nest of dormant volcanoes”; “one vast tract of lava-desert and ice- 
mountain ”; “alternate hills of lava, slag, and ashes,” diversified with 
sulphur-beds, valuable to trade, but giving their English proprietor 
“the life of the damned” in the directing of his workmen. In marshy 
districts, near the shore or along the line of rivers, the crops of grass 
are ample to feed the diminutive sheep and ponies, and in good seasons 
to provide a stock of hay ; though in cold summers, when drifting ice- 
bergs chill the air, “ causing storms and incessant rain,” hay-making is 
impossible, and beast and man must often starve. Earthquakes and 
volcanoes increase the terrors of the climate. In 1783, the eruption of 
Skaptar-Y6kul (a single one of many) cast forth a mass of matter equal 
to “twice the volume of Hekla”; piled up its molten streams in places 
to the depth of five or six hundred feet; and by its deadly vapors, or 
fiery floods, or ash-showers, making the pastures desolate, destroyed both 
cattle, fish, and men ;— “the very soil on which they depended for 
subsistence was torn from them, and an unproductive waste substituted 
for their homes and pastures.” In these awful devastations, it is reck- 
oned that there perished “a fourth of the remaining population, already 
reduced to some forty-five thousand.” Nor did the remoteness of Ice- 
land save it from most dreadful visitations of the epidemics of the Mid- 
dle Age; so that all forces of nature seem to have been leagued to ex- 
terminate the slender but heroic colony first planted there in 874. “ It 
seems,” says Mr. Forbes, (speaking of the destructive march over 
jagged lava-fields,) “to have grown into the creed of the inhabitants, 
that everything was made to be destroyed.” 

“The colonists of this isle,” says Mr. Forbes, “were not the refuse 
of the mother country, but of the best and bravest, who sought to secure 
amid the ice and desert of the North that liberty which they could no 
longer hope to enjoy at home; and it is truly said that New England 
and Iceland are the solitary instances of colonies being founded and 
peopled from higher motives than the love of gain.” (pp.d1,52.) Our 
author zealously sets forth the view (pp. 80-82) that the free institu- 
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tions of England and America are of no Saxon origin, but from the 
Norse infusion in our blood and history. His sketch of the coloniza- 
tion and history of the island (pp. 49-69), and the curiosities of its 
early legislation, are among the most interesting portions of the volume. 
In which commendation we include his references to Icelandic literature 
and legend, with very curious specimens of the latter, —the “ Cave- 
Men,” ‘the Pagan “Outlaws,” the “Trial of Ghosts,” and Semundr’s 
contests with the Devil. 

The resources of the island for commerce are “ wool and dried cod 
or kippered salmon, eider-down, oil, and tallow,” which are bartered for 
such European luxuries as “ coffee, corn, brandy, snuff, and bread-stuff 
of the coarsest description,” — of which latter the majority of the in- 
habitants make a meal, it may be, once a week. Fish are too precious 
a commodity to be consumed ; in hard seasons Icelanders must content 
themselves with a diet of “dried cod’s heads.” No sort of grain, we 
need hardly say, will ripen in the chill and scanty summer ; and in the 
severest winter no food is spared to the poor little ponies, who must 
provide for themselves as best they can. ‘The island is obviously more 
bleak and desolate than a thousand years ago, its grass-strips scantier, 
and its population dwindled. Of other resources, we find beds of sul- 
phur, distilled perpetually upon clay-banks from the steam of this vol- 
canic soil, and well able to compete for the markets of the world ; vast 
accumulations of drift-wood, from the currents of both oceans, already 
half-turned to layers of coal; and fisheries, only beginning to be devel- 
oped, which employ already seven thousand French fishermen, in hard 
and bold training for the Imperial navy. And as a way-station of the 
North Atlantic telegraph, to connect Great Britain with her colonies, 
Iceland will continue to be a place of interest and importance. 

The description of the physical aspects, of the region makes a promi- 
nent part of any report of it. We have not space to go over the ground 
with our traveller, and must refer to the volume itself, or to other ac- 
counts more accessible and familiar, for pictures of the stupendous 
scenery. We only copy this admirable sketch of the physical forces 
brought in play in the formation of the country :— 

“Iceland owes its creation entirely to submarine volcanic agency. 
At some early period of geological history, the nucleus of this island 
was thrown up from the depths of the ocean by volcanic power, as 
Sabrina and Graham’s Islands were in the present century. With 
them, the gradual formation of an island by submarine eruption was 
daily recorded. At first, passing navigators feel shocks as of earth- 
quakes, and observe the waters greatly discolored and violently agi- 
tated ; dense columns of steam arise, the sea around is covered with 
pumice and cinders, heralding the approach of the crater’s mouth. 
Soon the cone itself appears, with a crater in the centre; scoriz, pum- 
ice, and ashes accumulate; even non-volcanic substances appear ; and 
eventually the cone becomes an island two hundred feet high and three 
miles in circumference. The exhaustion of the volcanic power, together 
with the effects of ocean and earthquake, again obliterate these islands, 
and nothing now remains but rocks and shoals to mark the spot. Mag- 
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nify this gigantic effort a million-fold, and you will have a faint idea of 
the throes of Mother Earth when she brought forth Iceland from the 
womb of the Atlantic. Fancy the cone struggling into existence 
against the pressure of an almost fathomless sea, and ultimately main- 
taining its own against all comers, ocean, iceberg, and earthquake, and 
establishing itself over some 40,000 square miles of territory, — such 
is Iceland.” (pp. 22, 23.) 






THE master of Greatham Hospital has given us one of the best books 
of travels of recent date.* Driven in pursuit of health to the favored / 
region of Algiers, on a second visit for a similar purpose he penetrates 
farther south than any European, studies the natural history of the 
Desert thoroughly, gathers numberless specimens of little-known plants 
and animals, and brings back an encouraging report of the natives, 
whom he thinks to be in part of the same stock with the ancient 
Numidians. His narrative is simply and gracefully given; his trials 
were cheerfully borne; his gun was most successfully employed. His 
“ illustrations ” are really new ; his maps are valuable aids ; his appen- 
dices are crowded with well-arranged lists of Sahara birds, plants, | 
Mollusca, and Mammalia. The Sahara itself he holds, reasonably 
‘enough, to be the bed of an evaporated tertiary ocean; the gradual 
elevation of Northern Africa having emptied this inland sea into the 
Mediterranean, and left some unknown fossil fishes and strange shells, 
described by our author. The ancient Arab tribe of Mzabs appear to 
be an amiable, hard-working people, hospitable beyond measure, and 
certain of future improvement. French rule, although it has not half 
developed the resources of the country, nor stimulated agriculture as it 
ought, has proved an unspeakable good, bringing the blessings of civil- 
ization in its onward march, establishing courts of justice, opening Arte- 
sian wells, repressing disorder with a prompt and iron hand. French 
officers everywhere showed the most effective kindness to one whose 
learning they respected, whose courage they admired, whose capacity 
of endurance seems to have equalled their own. In their company he 
enjoyed the noble sport of falconry, precisely as in the hunting-times of 
Queen Elizabeth, and vainly endeavored to purchase one of these 
priceless birds for the use of English sportsmen. 











Tue brief essay by the Earl of Carnarvon upon the Druses and 
their religion t confirms the view taken in the Examiner of May, 
1855. It presents, too, some very graceful sketches of Lebanon 
scenery, and an exceedingly interesting account of a visit toa Yezidi 
shrine. In throwing his “pebble on the future cairn deserving to be 
raised to the history of so mysterious a race,” the English Earl holds 
that the result of Druse study is only to unlearn what has been learnt 
before: “ Slowly, painfully, dizzily, he mounts each successive degree of 








* The Great Sahara: Wanderings south of the Atlas Mountains. By H. B. 
Tristram. London: John Murray. 

+ Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon. By the Eart or Carnarvon. 
Second Edition. London. 
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initiation, until the mystical seven are accomplished, and at each stride 
he hears the step on which he last trod crumble and crash into the 
measureless abyss that rolls below him.” Pantheism, and the utter 
confusion of right and wrong, seem to him the end of their investiga- 
tion, — an end reached however by very few. 

With regard to that bloody outbreak whose wounds still bleed all 
through Lebanon, the author of the Recollections is very lenient in 
judgment. He doubts if the Druse was the first to shed blood. He 
suggests that it may have been prompted by the Indian revolt. He 
maintains that the Turkish authorities encouraged it, to give them an 
excuse for subjugating Lebanon. He insists upon it that all the out- 
rages were the work of Moslem mobs. He declares that England 
must never suffer this brave and independent race to be trodden down, 
although their faith is founded on one who lived a madman, ruled a 
tyrant, and died an impostor. 


Tue English Bishop of Hongkong has given an exceedingly instruc- 
tive book on an exceedingly interesting country. His “Ten Weeks in 
Japan” * seem to have been industriously used in gathering intelli- 
gence upon all subjects; and his opportunities of information, through 
extensive travel and association with official personages, seem to have 
been the very best. Admiring the richly tilled country, seeing millions 
upon millions of an imitative race, eager after knowledge, detecting at 
a glance how much more commercial intercourse can effect than mis- 
sionary effort in Christianizing this recently opened empire, Dr. Smith 
writes with a refreshing earnestness and a convincing good-sense which 
invest his plain style with a charm. Yeddo, according to him, is one 
of the most extensive, populous, and beautiful cities in the world. Ex- 
cepting its frequent earthquakes, the prevailing dissoluteness of morals, 
the general intemperance and recent attempts at assassination by the 
more conservative party, few communities offer so many attractions. 
Living is ridiculously cheap; the climate delicious ; the common peo- 
ple almost servile in their attentions to foreign gentlemen; the oppor- 
tunities of profitable traffic unsurpassed; the resources of these rich 
islands just beginning to be developed. 

And yet all these advantages may be nipped in the bud. If Eng- 
lish and American seamen treat the natives with nothing but insult and 
injury, if foreigners yield to the temptations to vice which the Japanese 
government has placed in their way, if a border-ruffian policy is prac- 
tised by worthless outcasts of every nation thronging around the open 
ports, not only Christianity will lose all chance of favorable hearing, 
but the half-independent nobles, who dread this intercourse with nations 
superior to themselves, may start to arms, and plunge the peaceful coun- 
try into the horrors of civil war. Japan seems to be governed by an 
armed aristocracy, three quarters of whom are hostile to the commer- 
cial privileges obtained first of all by the American Minister, then 
granted to the English, French, and Russian merchants. This fresh 





* Ten Weeks in Japan. By Bisnor Samir of Victoria. London: Longman 
and Company. 1861. 
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relaxation of the severest non-intercourse must evidently be treated 
with extreme forbearance. It has already cost several leading Japanese 
their lives; and, if pursued with reckless defiance of the prejudices of 
a most sensitive nation, can only result in an expulsion like that of the 
Portuguese in 1638. “Nota single native Roman Catholic survives 
throughout the kingdom of Japan as a monument of former Propa- 
gandist triumphs, or as a record of the early labors of Francis Xavier, 
the canonized saint, hero, and patron of Papal missions in the East.” 

Dr. Smith gives a different view from the prevalent one regarding 
the language of the empire. Chinese books, according to him, can be 
read by all classes of Japanese readers, so that “the Chinese Bible 
may bear a considerable part in the diffusion of Christianity through- 
out the empire.” He brought away with him the impression that “no 
native teacher of the missionaries is willing to accept a Christian book.” 
Hardly any of the Testaments which he carried with him could be put 
in circulation. Nay, “the reading of the Bible,” he has since declared 
in public, “would entail death on any Japanese.” But before the 
Bishop’s visit Rev. J. Liggins had sold among the natives sixty copies 
of the Bible and books wholly religious; Rev. Mr. Verbeck of Na- 
gasaki had sold sixty copies of a complete summary of Christian truth ; 
and Rev. Mr. Brown of Kanagawa had sold two hundred New Testa- 
ments to the Japanese. So that there must be some portions of these 
fifty million subjects of an exhausted and divided heathenism who are 
feeling after the light, if haply they may find it; and the Bishop’s hope- 
lessness must have been caused by intercourse with a more timid class, 
under stricter espionage, possibly commanded by their despotic masters 
to keep at the greatest distance from an innovating faith. Evidently the 
leaven is beginning to work among a compact, refined, intelligent, yet 
sensual race, whom the introduction of a living Christianity would save 
from the extinction of general licentiousness, and make one of the 
most favored communities on the face,of the globe. 


THE “roving printer,” who professes to have given us, in a narrative 
of a whaling voyage of five years,* a simple account of his various 
adventures, is in reality a double personage, and uses the plural pro- 
noun with strict and literal accuracy. The details of such a voyage, 
of course, cannot. be new. Nearly everything told in this volume about 
the methods, the habits, and the enjoyments of whaling, and of life in a 
whale-ship, has been often told before. _We cannot agree with these 
young men that they have placed before the public “an account of 
localities few have visited, and the detail of an employment of which 
little is generally known.” The localities which they visited were 
islands and coasts very extensively known in the stories of navigators 
and the histories of recent expeditions. ‘The Cape Verd Islands, Chili, 
Juan Fernandez, the Sandwich, Society, and Marquesas Islands, and 
the groups of the China Sea, have been described in all sorts of writ- 
ings, scientific works, missionary reports, newspaper letters, and diaries, 








* Life and Adventure in the South Pacific. By a Roving Printer. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1861. 
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not to mention such books as Melville’s “Typee” and “Omoo,” which 
make a class by themselves. We are constrained, therefore, to deny 
for this volume the novelty that the authors claim. We have to con- 
tradict their conviction that “their yarn is not an old one,” while we 
agree with their belief that “ the reader will not say that it is a dul one.” 
It has naturalness, simplicity, variety, ease of style, and all the marks 
of truthfulness. ‘The spirit is kindly, the sentiment pure, and the tone 
reverent. It is great praise to a volume of this kind, that it preserves 
the charm and freshness of the whaler’s life in leaving out that which 
is disgusting and debasing. A severe taste might have advised, per- 
haps, to omit some of the pious reflections, which have occasionally a 
dogmatic flavor ; but these, as we think, are much more tolerable than 
the rollicking blasphemy in which works of this kind are apt to revel. 
For this especially, if for no other merit, we bespeak for the new 
volume of whaling adventure a large circulation and a full success. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE preparation of a catalogue * to a large library is no longer sup- 
posed to be a simple matter, to be intrusted to any copying clerk. The 
method of proper preparation is almost a science. The literature de- 
voted to this specialty is large; and whoever attempts the task, un- 
prepared for it by proper study, finds that he has rushed in very 
imprudently to a matter he had best leave alone. So rapid, indeed, 
are the additions now made daily to the literature of the world, that 
no library, which is keeping pace with literature, can ever have a per- 
fect printed catalogue of its contents. By the time the process of 
printing is over, new books have been received,— which cannot be 
named in the catalogue in their appropriate order. 

The determination therefore of the great lights of library science in 
the world is that the administration of each library should secure, first, 
not a printed, but a manuscript’ catalogue, to be kept up, in daily 
parallel with the increase of its resources. Such a catalogue is 
possible. Such a catalogue exists now in all well-administered libra- 
ries. By the simple process of entering each book, not on a page 
with others, but on a separate card or slip of paper, the different names 
of books, or “titles,” as they are technically called, can be preserved 
in perfect alphabetical order. These titles can also be so full that 
the book shall be completely described, — and, when any application 
is made to a librarian, he can tell whether he have or have not the 
book required. If the working staff of officers in a library is suffi- 
ciently large, this catalogue can be brought up every night to the 
condition which the library has attained that day. Indeed, if this 
is not done, the confusion of the library soon becomes helpless. 

It does not follow, however, because no printed catalogue of a li- 
brary can be kept complete, that no printed catalogue is needed. Nor 
does it follow, because there is a complete “ Card Catalogue” in 





* Index to the Catalogue of Books in the Upper Hall of the Public Library of 
the City of Boston. Boston. 1861. 
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the library, that there is no need of any other catalogue which can 
be removed to a distance. To speak of the most apparent, though 
not the most important need, persons at a distance from the library 
want to know if it is worth their while to go there. It is even more 
important to a student to have at hand full authorities which shall 
inform him as to particular books, of the precise names of their authors, 
the precise limitations of their subjects, or the precise dates of their 
publication. A collection of catalogues of books, though the books 
be in another hemisphere, becomes, for this reason alone, an essential 
part of a well-furnished working library. 

In the princely but democratic arrangements for the public library 
of Boston there was another necessity. That library not only meets 
a demand for good books, which the common schools had created, 
but it goes in advance of any popular training it finds, and educates 
the people of Boston to more careful study of subjects than they had 
any idea of, and to the use of authors whose names they had never 
heard. The catalogue, therefore, which it published in 1858, of what 
was then the only circulating part of its library, was not a catalogue 
for students who knew how to find what they wanted, but a catalogue 
for persons not trained as students, who only knew what they wanted, 
but did not know how to find it. “I heard a preacher speak of an 
optimist,” said such a man. “I knew that our first-class drugs were 
marked ‘optim.’ I thought, from the meaning of that word, as I found 
it in the dictionary, that I was an optimist. I looked for ‘ optimist’ 
in the Catalogue of the Public Library. I found Mr. Tuckerman’s 
series of essays with that name. They refer to Leibnitz, — and now 
I want you to tell me where I can find a translation of Leibnitz’s 
Essays.” We do not pretend to say that the study of Leibnitz to that 
student in that stage of his inquiries may have been of the first value. 
But we print the anecdote as an illustration of the method in which 
the great mass of readers advance in their investigations, and the use 
they make of the catalogue of a public library. 

In the midst of very large purchases of books, the receipt of 
very large presents, the establishment of the library in a new and 
grossly inconvenient building, and of a distribution from the circu- 
lating part of it of books at the average rate of a thousand a day, the 
staff of the Public Library has arranged and catalogued its magnifi- 
cent collection of seventy-five thousand volumes in little more than 
three years’ time,—a feat wholly without parallel in our knowledge. 
For if the comparison is made, it must be remembered that this is 
a catalogue prepared with consummate scholarship and care. The 
manuscript catalogue of this library — with “cross-references ” so full 
as to leave nothing to be desired, with exhaustive analyses of those 
volumes which coilect many different works of the same author — is 
now ready for any student’s reference. 

Not only has this work been done, but, in the same time, the super- 
intendent, Mr. Jewett, and his corps of assistants, have prepared and 
printed the compact Index to this Catalogue which is now published. 
The Index differs from the Catalogue, by its abridgment of the 
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length of the “titles,” and by its reference to books, not only under 
the names of their authors, but also under the subjects to which they 
refer. Thus, a person who wishes to read the history of France 
has no real right to expect in a simple catalogue to find Gibert’s 
“ Merovingian Kings” under the title “ France.” But if a benevolent 
superintendent has prepared an index, not for the learned, but for 
the ignorant, in that index this essay will be named at “ Gibert,” at 
“Leber,” who included it in his collection, and at “ Merovingian,” — 
at the two first of which places only the learned would look for it, 
and at the third the half-learned,— and yet, fourthly, at “ France,” 
where the unlearned would be looking to see what there was which 
they wanted. 

Of course, so complete a system as we refer to of what are called 
“ cross-references ” requires much space in the volume. On the other 
hand, the full titles of books, if printed, require enormous space. ‘To 
print in one volume, therefore, of a compact size, the titles and cross-ref- 
erences of fifty-five thousand books, very careful abridgment of each title 
is required. ‘This task greatly enhances the difficulty of such a work. 
You cannot tell a copyist to copy for you the card titles and send them 
to the printer. You have to indicate the parts which you will have 
copied,~— you have to secure the essential parts, — besides determining 
what will be the most probable places in which persons not of scholarly 
training will look for the books of which they are in need. 

In addition to these cares, the trustees and Mr. Jewett undertook in 
this Index to furnish some additional “ helps,” for which men of affairs 
in both hemispheres will thank him, — which have been introduced, with 
great completeness. Such are complete analyses of the Congressional 
and Parliamentary documents, and others of those formidable collec- 
tions, before which most students, and even most librarians, stand 
aghast. There is not, even in England, any index to the Parliamen- 
tary documents so complete as that made here under the head of 
“Great Britain.” Where, for a single instance, the man interested 
in Rowland Hill will find that his pamphlet on cheap postage is to be 
sought for in “ Reports of Committees for 1837 — 38, the 20th volume”! 
The same labor has been gone through, on a more appalling scale, for 
the United States documents. There is not only, in a convenient form, 
the table of contents of each volume, in itself enough to save the polit- 
ical student days of time every year of his life, — but a complete index 
to these documents, where he, for instance, who would look up the his- 
tory of the Hiwassee and Ocoa Canal is referred directly to 20th Con- 
gress, second volume, Executive Documents, tract No. 15. This work 
alone, when in the course of years our somewhat slow administration 
at Washington shall learn of its existence, will facilitate the labor of | 
every working member of the government, as could no other gift of 
literature. 

In some weeks since the new Catalogue was published, we have tested 
it by the severest tests which we knew how to apply, with constantly in- 
creasing respect for the various scholarship and consummate skill dis- 
played in its completion. We have given instances which show its 
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value even to students far distant from the library. To students in 
New England it is the key to a collection of books, which is, as we be- 
lieve, of more value for the present purposes of study than any collec- 
tion of the same number of volumes anywhere. We can well believe 
that there are libraries which count five times as many volumes, where 
students would sooner run out the resources ready for any particular 
line of inquiry. The benefactors of the library, especially Mr. Joshua 
Bates, and the City of Boston, have put into the hands of its accom- 
plished and most industrious trustees ample means to buy what new is 
wanted. The most varied scholarship has been brought to bear in de- 
termining what this is which is wanted. The library is the result of 
that expenditure and that scholarship. It is not a vast tomb of books, 
— buried all together after their usefulness has gone. It is the fresh 
and living assemblage of what some of the best minds now determine 
is essential for study now. 

We have only to express the regret we feel that the bold and liberal 
policy which has always ruled in the councils of the trustees has gone 
so far, as to tempt them to throw the whole library open for the circula- 
tion — to the homes of the people of Boston — of all but a few of the 
most costly of its treasures. ‘The policy is bold and liberal, undoubt- 
edly. We have no fear that any material loss of books will be the 
consequence of it. But it is a policy which, for the purposes of stu- 
dents in the Library halls, makes it a collection of broken sets, instead 
of the absolutely complete resource to which students are entitled. As 
some new subject interests all inquiring men, a few lazy mousers 
will go to the Library and “take out” the dozen leading books upon 
that topic. ‘Those few men destroy the value and completeness of the 
Library, so far as that topic is concerned, for all the rest of Boston. 
We make no question, that, at whatever change of our present habits, 
men, women, and children must be trained to use the books which they 
study in the halls where they are kept, if they mean to avail them- 
selves of the public’s resources. Else they take from the public that 
which is the public’s own. Whether they do this for a month or ten 
years, the injury, while it lasts, is the same. We have conceived that 
the trustees had hit on precisely the right medium when they circulated 
twenty thousand books for amusement and home instruction, but re- 
served the books which students most require, to be consulted at the 
hall. We have no doubt that a short experiment will show that it is 
well to return to this system. 


WE had fallen into the way of regarding the Saxon race and its 
annals as hopelessly given over to prose, — prose, mostly, of the dreari- 
est description. And, indeed, it has displayed itself so notably on the 
prose side of our civilization, that it might well accept that verdict 
with a sort of pride. Something we remember, in Bulwer’s “ Harold,” 
of the pathetic and poetic side of their story ; but to the days of Saxon 
power and pride, and among the petty wars of the Heptarchy, which 
Milton looked on as the wrangling of “ kites and crows,” it had not oc- 
curred to us to look for the inspiration of heroic verse. So that Alex- 
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ander Smith’s new poem* is not only incomparably the best of the 
volumes he has given to the public, but it does the special service of in- 
troducing us to the nobler side of our Saxon ancestry; and proves, we 
think, that it furnishes at least as good material to the imagination as 
the dim and legendary tale of Arthur and his Peers. 

Mr. Smith selects his subject from the very heart of the Heptarchy, 
— the early adventures and the heroic reign of Edwin, “ Rex Anglo- 
rum,” for so his title is among the chroniclers. We may do the readers 
of this very attractive volume a service, by telling them that the ground- 
work of the tale is genuinely historic, not legendary ; and that they will 
find its most marvellous and striking incidents told in Milton’s History 
of England. One or two liberties only are taken in proper names, with 
less license in the story than historical novelists have been in the habit 
of claiming. To the readers of Mr. Smith’s other poems, we need do 
no more than suggest, that the exuberant and picturesque fancy, which 
in them showed itself in rather morbid development, has free play 
among’ the woodland scenes, the hunting adventure, the rude out- 
door life, and the ruder hospitalities of Saxon England, —to the bet- 
ter effect, as being tied to facts and things. The flight of the prince, 
his. stay at Redwald’s court, his winning of the lovely Bertha, and his 
victorious rule, are admirable pieces of poetic narrative, hardly hurt, 
here and there, by a little overcrowding of the fancy,—an average, 
often, of a picture to a line. 

The higher interest, and perhaps the chief beauty of this volume, is 
that it tells the story of the introduction of Christianity in England ; 
and how the wild heart of Paganism was won to the charm of priestly 
persuasion and words of Christian faith. The stormy background of 
war and feud and devastation, the smiting of barbarian robber-haunts, 
and the bare escape from treachery, along with the sweet and tender 
scenes of the Saxon home affections, and the stirring ones of Saxon 
industry, — this splendid and high-wrought picture of Paganism in its 
darkest and brightest features, — precedes and contrasts the Catholic 
procession, with white robe and silver bell and chanted prayer, that 
wins the heart of king and people to the purer faith. The incident of 
the mysterious visitor, who twice lays his hand as a sign on Edwin’s 
head, is nobly told in Milton, and these are the real words of a Saxon 
chief, his touching parable of human life, so finely rendered in the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“To me, O King, this present life of man 
Seems, in comparison of unknown time, 
Like a swift sparrow flying through a room 
Wherein thou sit’st at supper with thy lords, — 
A good fire in the midst, while out of doors 
In gusty darkness whirls the furious snow 
That wall and window blocks. The sparrow flies 
In at one door, and at another out ; 
Brief space of warm and comfortable air 


It knows in passing ; then it vanishes 
Into the gusty dark from whence it came. 





* Edwin of Deira. By ALExanpER Smit. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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The soul like that same sparrow comes and goes ; 
This life is but a moment’s sparrow-flight 
Between the two unknowns of birth and death, — 
An arrow’s passage from an unknown bow 

Unto an unknown bourne. O King, I have 

This matter meditated all my days, 

And questioned death, but with no more effect 
Then if I shouted ’gainst a stormy wind, 

And had my words dashed back in my own face. 
If therefore these new doctrines bring me light, 
All things I would renounce to follow them.” 


The picture of the dying Christian king is calm and noble, but per- 
haps no better for poetic effect than the historical statement, that, 
“having reigned with much honor seventeen years, he was by Cad- 
wallon, ‘king ‘of the Britons, slain in battle, —in the eye of man worthy 
a more peaceful end.” For the new religion had to maintain itself 
by struggle against pagan barbarism still, and to the last Edwin was a 
champion in arms for his realm and faith. But it is hard to blame 
these departures from bare historical fact,— especially when, in so 
rich a setting, they give us a more complete ideal of the Saxon royalty, 
and of the change wrought upon the realm by the Christ of peace. 


We would fain say a welcoming word to a little volume* that has 
lain on our table for some months, sumptuous and delicate, with its 
fair exterior, and the clustering flowers of a young and exuberant 
fancy. “The Legend of the Angel-Tower” is but a very slender 
thread, a brief tale of a bridegroom who breaks his vow by wedding 
another bride after the lady Blanche’s death,—a thread stringing 
together stanzas of no faultless workmanship, and affecting overmuch 
of antique phrase, but on which the eye rests with the same sort of 
luxury as on the iridescence of opals and pearls. Among the slighter 
and more delicate gifts which our poetic literature offers in its full 
hands, this pretty little volume may well claim its modest place. Its 
style of beauty allies it with “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” — of which it is a merit that the tale is covered 
over, and almost forgotten, in the profusion of fine-wrought decora- 
tion. One is refreshed, in the weariness of soberer things, by what 
appeals, like these, to the mere sense of poetic beauty. It is a fresh 
delight, whenever we meet anything that shows how the material of 
it is still abundant and new. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


We have spoken our word so fully on the subject of the present 
war — its origin and motive, the duties it shapes for us, and the rela- 
tion into which it brings us towards foreign powers — that we pass 
with the briefest mention most of the ephemeral writings to which it 
has given birth. In our list of publications will be found the titles of 








* Blanche; or, The Legend of the Angel Tower. By Saran WARNER Brooks. 
New York : Rudd and Carleton. 
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several of these, to which might be added a large number of Sermons, 
some of them very timely and admirable. Some of the best of them 
have no more permanent record than newspaper columns ; and many, 
of course, touch the immediate phases rather than the durable princi- 
ples of this conflict. With one accord, their tone is loyal, patriotic, and 
courageous, and mostly, in the right sense of the word, conservative. 
Men the most thoughtful and conscientious, who most shrink from the 
thought of violence, ‘accept the issues of this revolution as a necessity 
that must be met, — one which forbids any suggestion of retreat or sur- 
render. None are so faint-hearted in their patriotism, as to hint any 
doubt of the final triumph of government and law. A few present 
special topics, which we should be glad to consider more at length than 
time and space permit. In particular, we would call attention to the 
clear, business-like, and very instructive statements of the pamphlet on 
“Cheap Cotton by Free Labor,’ — which (assuming that the war will 
result in the violent or gradual extinction of slavery) urges the need of 
securing as much as possible of the cotton region in the hands of free 
colonists, arguing that so the fibre can be most profitably raised, and 
the most profitable agriculture carried on; and to Mr. ‘Tuckerman’s 
series of Letters, which give, in a more connected way than most, the 
considerations and facts that appeal to the candid and thoughtful reader. 
In one of these publications alone, the most radical question of all af- 
fecting the politics of the day is boldly met; and this is sufficiently re- 
markable to demand special notice. 


IMMEDIATE and unconditional emancipation the true policy and the 
duty of the Administration! In the pamphlet to which we refer,* this 
question is discussed with a depth of conviction, a boldness of utter- 
ance, cogency of argument, wealth of illustration, and withal a keenness 
of satire and a fervid eloquence, which insure readers for the book, and 
respect for the anonymous author, notwithstanding his errors of judg- 
ment, and, as we believe, mistaken conclusion. 

The drift of the argument is, in brief, that a peaceful conclusion of 
the present contest between the government and the rebels, upon the 
basis of the old “ Union,” is impossible, and impolitic if possible. 

Impossible, because we can never conquer until the North and the 
government are as desperately in earnest for Freedom as are the 
South for SLavery. That we are not so is manifest from the ex- 
treme tenderness and caution which are observed in all our operations 
against the rebels; as if we were constantly hoping for an adjustment, 
and feared mortally to offend them. 

Impolitic, because such a settlement would be a moral defeat of the 
North, and render the election of another Republican President impos- 
sible, with the impending threat of second rebellion hanging always 
over the ballot-box. 

What he has thus settled to be necessary and politic, the author 

maintains is legally within the power of the Administration, under the 
laws of war, and practicable also. 


* ‘The Rejected Stone ; or, Insurrection vs. Resurrection i in 1 America. By a Na- 
tive of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Company. 
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He boldly meets the objections sure to be urged, that such a step 
would divide the North, and weaken essentially the support of the 
government ; and that a general emancipation would result in a fatal 
disruption of our social system, and inaugurate scenes of horror from 
which the imagination shrinks appalled. 

He believes the government would gain in moral power, and — by 
its intensification of energy —in physical force also, immensely more 
than it would lose by the step; and cites the history of emancipation, 
to dispel the fears of the conservative. 

Touching the “right of revolution,” the author claims, that the 
“revolution” was inaugurated by the North in its election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency. “We are the Revolutionists,” he 
says, and “the Southern movement is not a revolution, but a rebellion 
against the noblest of revolutions. It is a league of confederates against 
the peaceful and legal evolution of Liberty on this continent. It is 
an Insurrection against a Resurrection. It is Slavery, hoary tyrant of 
the ages, standing before Humanity’s morning, lifting its bars against 
the day-streaks, and crying, ‘Back! back, accursed Dawn! into the 
chambers of Night.’ ” 

The author errs, we apprehend, in overestimating the sentiment of 
the North, which is not yet, at least collectively, in advance of the 
letter of the Constitution. 

And still more gravely, in regarding any settlement of the question 
on the basis of the old Union as a moral defeat of the North. The 
very nature of the present contest shows the days of American Slavery 
to be numbered. For the contest has been precipitated precisely be- 
cause the South has lost its political ascendency. Will a defeat on the 
battle-field be likely to restore that ascendency? If not, then slavery 
is doomed, since, by universal admission, slavery cannot long exist by 
the side of free labor, if the former be deprived of that special legisla- 
tion and fostering care that have hitherto been extended towards it, but 
which it can never more expect to receive. 

But, it is claimed, we cannot succeed in the contest, upon the present 
issue. “ Fanaticism is only second in strength to inspiration; and we 
can conquer in this war only when the love of Humanity inspires us as 
fully as the love of Slavery inspires the South. Enthusiasm for bunt- 
ing; interest in a boundary line; concern for the control of the Mis- 
sissippi; ‘institutions bequeathed by our fathers’; ‘ the glorious fabric 
of our Union’;—I warn you, my countrymen! that at whatever 
Manasses these alone meet the arms that fight for the kingdom of 
Oppression, they will be swept away as by a blasting sirocco.” 

To this we rejoin, that something besides these do meet the “arms 
that fight for the kingdom of Oppression,” — namely, the “ reserved 
purpose among the unofficial masses” that no step backward is to be 
taken in this “ noblest of revolutions”; and that, when this rebellion is 
crushed, the “peaceful and legal evolution of Liberty on this conti- 


nent” will go forward with a movement as irresistible, as it will be 
fatal to slavery. 
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